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Friends Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


we. make a specialty of Friends’ Shawis. Long 
wae ence has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
ing effort kee  ~ our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there =e another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plai Small beck, 


Stri &c, All at moderate prices. 

And ide the above, a com lete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ W GREN- 
SUM e LENS Agdinny UNDERWEAR 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


Gu table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


or. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, ‘ e - $2,000,000.00 
id In (Cash 


1,000,000.00 
Surplus and iis ane! Profits, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First Mo held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan an ty my Company of New 
York, and further secured b the entire capital 


and assets of the Equitable ortgage Com 
Amounts $200, $300, , $1000, $5000 $10, 000" 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest coupons spagenie ees semi-annually at our offices 

or through any Ban 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE. 








RS AND HS MANU FR’ 
127 &MARKET STS, 3 %* 
% * & PHILADELPHIA Ra. 
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“MY SPECIALTY” 


Shirts Made to Order. 


ISAAC REMINGTON 
831 Arch Street, Phila. 





The Society for Home Culture 


Offers opportunity for study at home in several 
branches of History and Science, in Political Econ- 
omy, Literature, and the Doctrines and Writings of 
Friends. The term for 1888-89, will extend from 
Tenth month lst to Sixth month Ist, and the above 
courses are open to all, excepting children and those 


attending school. Those whose education has been 
limited are encouraged to join ; earnest effort on the 
part of any is appreciated. Students will be received 
at any time during the study year; but EARLY AP- 
PLICATION IS ADVISED. Annual fee $2.00. The 
Secretary may be addressed after Ninth month Ist, 
at 825 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 


MARY P. ELKINTON, Sec. 


5, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wail Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4@- One square from 9th and Green Station. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


119 8. Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
. GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


REEVES & CLEMES, 
Successors to REEVES, ALSOP & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


Capital (paid), $300,000. Surplus, $70,000, 

We believe the Guaranteed Farm Mortgages and 
City Loans on valuable improved properties, eet 
ated by the above-named companies, to be as safe and 
desirable in every respect as any now in the market. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies: 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - - - $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. §-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. S., Pres. 
Capital, 60 pamcent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guarafiteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 

apply as above. 
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SIRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


Ss 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 


and everything that may be needed either for dress | 


or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 


unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is | 
among the largest to be found in the American | 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- | 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of | 


Goods. 
N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestuurs: 


Suitable Agents or Corre- 


Wanted spondents in the principal 


Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with refer- 
ences, 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE Co.. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ges” When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 
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“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
“*Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


120S FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


guaran’ 
tal an ion on — feree.106, ba seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest, $7,056,800 of 
2 interest and principal 
have been returned 
to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortenge and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Gort moates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings in amounts of $5 and up. 
ward ; in — ae nese partment, $300 and up- 
ward. Full — regarding our various securi- 
ties i 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE.CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


Princi 


Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
yA Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 years. 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 
road in each county we loan in, 
so that od are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about .000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


SIGHT BY MAIL 
BYESISPABY MAIL, 


Renee cannot eo. a ee optician 
ly recommended by oculists and p' ysicians. mn 
is highly rec toQUuEEN & co. Opticians.021 Chestnut St.,Philas 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


SANITARY SPECIALTIE 


CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, UJR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


TRYMBY, ONT 200 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


Th 
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THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open from Second to Tenth month. Thoroughly 
heated ; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house, 
Passenger elevator ; extensive sun galleries. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in the 
midst of an extensive woodland park ; overlooking 
a wide and diversified landscape; invigorating air; 
table and appointments excellent. Open April lst 


to November. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Cayuga Lake House, 
SHELDRAKE-ON-CAYUGA, NEW YORK. 
Loveliest place for families in the State. No 
malaria, no mosquitoes ; large rooms ; high ceilings ; 
electric’ lights in every room}; hydraulic elevator; 
electric bells; bathing, boating, fishing. Strictly 
temperance house. Send for illustrated circular. 
Address, JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Sheldrake, Seneca Co., New York. 


CORDED CORSET oMAISTS. 
Beant 


ATES o denehenh 
THOUSANDS 3 Now IN USE. 
tS?" Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **G ood Sense.” 
ults, Sold b 


LEADING RETAILERS 
ak 
BROS,1rn, 


| 
41 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TRY THEM. TAKE 
NO OTHER. 


eS 


procured for inventors by 


co AT ENT DANIEL BREED, Patent 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office). Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Wriie for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators. Congress- 


men and Friends. 
For a well educated young 


Wante English lady, a position as 


governess for young children, or as lady's 
companion, or a clerkship. Address “S, S.,” 
office of Friends’ Review. 

An experienced, energetic 


Wante woman to take the oversight 


in a private boarding house, Address ‘‘C.,” 
office of Friends’ Review. 


Fine Furniture 24 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c. 


H (217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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MINISTRY. 


BY RUTH S. MURRAY. 





(Concluded from page 100.) 


Let us not ignore the value of our in- 
tellectual powers, but remember that in 
this age of culture, there needs to be cul- 
tivated intellect, united to entire consecra- 
tion, to successfully meet the demands of 
the time. The Lord is surely worthy of 
the best, and the powers which He be- 
stows should be increased by careful 
training, that the service rendered may be 
more complete and efficient. And, last- 
ly, the ministry should be exercised in 
such a way as to develop the gifts of the 
hearers. The endeavor should be to en- 
courage individual effort, that the congre- 
gation be not held together by the brittle 
thread of connection to an eloquent 
speaker, but by the power of the Holy 
Ghost energizing the whole body. An 
ideal meeting can only be realized, when 
all the worshippers are bowed in humble 
reverence before the Lord, as the Leader 
and Guide of the services; when each 
heart responds to His call ; and from one 
or many, as He shall direct, shall be 
heard the word of exhortation, the voice 
of prayer, or the hymn of thanksgiving to 
the glory of God. 

The second portion of our subject re- 
lates more particularly to the pastoral care 
to be exercised by the ministers. 


The Apostle Paul dwells particularly on 
the duties of the elders, who seem to have 
held the position in the early church that 
the minister does to-day. He admonishes 
them to ‘‘tend the flock of Christ, exer- 
cising the oversight, not of constraint but 
willingly.” 

How does a shepherd tend his flock ? 
He leads them to the pastures where they 
find food for themselves, and the prayer 
of the faithful minister will be so to uplift 
the Lord Jesus, that the flock may find in 
Him the food their souls require. Watch- 
fulness is maintained, lest wolves devour 
the sheep ; should any stray from the fold 
they are lovingly sought ; and the tender 
lambs are led gently along. This surely 
is the type of the interest felt by the min- 
ister of the Lord in those brought under 
His influence, ‘‘ Not for filthy lucre,”” nor 


- for personal exaltation, but as caring for 


souls, as they who must give account to 
the Lord. The church, for which Christ 
died, has been sadly wounded by those 
who have arrogated to themselves the su- 
preme power of directing the belief and 
action of those over whom they claimed 
to hold sway. This is plainly in opposi- 
tion to the teaching of the Apostle, who 
Specially warns against any attempt to 
‘‘lord it over God’s heritage.” 

Our early Friends protested against the 





exercise of authority over conscience, in 
matters between man and his Creator, and 
against the assumption by any one indi- 
vidual, to act as the sole agent for the 
people in their assemblies for divine wor- 
ship. 

But while we deprecate ecclesiastical 
constraint, let us beware lets we fall into 
the error of deciding the channel in which 
the Spirit of the Lord should flow among 
us. The groove in which our lives run 
may be narrow and limited; shall we dare 
question the action of another, whose 
sympathies have been broadened, and 
whose tone of thought may have been 
deeper and more intense? 


“ God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” 


The authority of the Gospel ministers 
is only received by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, enabling them to declare the 
will of the J.ord in matters of doctrine or 
discipline. 

As ‘* co-workers with God,’’ they may 
well be bold and decided in judging wrong, 
but as human instruments, who may be 
unconsciously biased, they will walk softly 
before the Lord, praying for that wisdom 
which will enable them to form a right 
decision. 

The life of the Lord Jesus cannot be re- 
produced in any of His followers unless 
love rules the spirit, for the limit given by 
Himself was, ‘‘ As I have loved you that 
ye also love one another.’’ Therefore, 
the spirit of patient restoring love will fill 
the heart, and animate the efforts of His 
faithful minister in his care over the flock. 

Time will only allow of a few words on 
the last: Mission Work ; which is in itself 
a sufficient subject for an essay. 

We find in the marching orders of our 
Captain the command, ‘‘ Go ye and make 
disciples of all nations ;” and we see how 
earnest were the Apostles in fulfilling that 
command. An active worker of our own 
times has said, ‘* The overflow of the 
Spirit was the characteristic of Pentecost ; 
men had to run about to get others to hold 
the overflow.’’ We rejoice that the church 
of to-day has been aroused to a sense of 
her responsibility, and the overflow is be- 
ing made manifest in earnest effort for 
souls both at home and abroad. 

Yet if the assertion be true, that with 
thirty millions of church members only 
thirty-six thousand are to be found in the 
field engaged in active mission work, it 
would seem as if there needed more con- 
secration, a fuller sense of the need of 
diligence in this service. ** For how shall 
they believe on him of whom they have 
not heard, and how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher.’’ The Supreme Being can 


work through His Spirit acting directly 


upon the heart, but we find from the 
Scriptures, that instruments were used to 
accomplish the will of the Lord. All 
may not be summoned to heathen lands, 
but all are called to be ready to say ‘‘yes’’ 
to whatever service may be appointed in 
the vineyard of the Lord. 

Another thought should animate to 
greater diligence: the wonderful manner in 
which the Lord is opening doors before 
His servants into places hitherto inacces- 
sible. Is not this an evidence that He 
would have them press forward with more 
zeal and alacrity, that the glorious Gospel 
of Christ may be promulgated, and the 
barriers be removed that the Light of the 
world may shine into darkened hearts ? 


—_—- =. 





From The London Christian. 


“QUIT YOU LIKE MEN.” 





“Quit you like men!” Life’s battle lies 
before you ; 
Will ye prove traitors to your Prince above? 
Will ye desert His standard floating o’er 
ou— 


y : 
The bannered Cross of Jesus’ dying love? 


REFRAIN. 


Faithful and loyal, Lord, may we be, 

Living or dying, still faithful unto Thee, 

Serving the Christ, and in serving Him 
made free. 


“Quit you like men!” Heaven's victor- 
voices call you 

Ok, be ashamed of all your coward shame ; 

Let not the fear of man or fiend appal you; 

They always win who fight in Jesus’ name, 


Faithful and loyal, &c. 


“ Quit you like men!” No longer slaves of 
passion, 
Led by your lusts or Mammon’s selfish 
greed ! 
No more enthralled by some unholy fashion, 
Freed by God’s Son, then are ye free in- 
deed. 
Faithful and loyal, &c. 


“ Quit you like men!” 
nature ; 
Are not our bodies temples of our God? 
Grow up in Christ to manhood’s fullest stature, 
Tread in the steps the Perfect Man hath 
trod, 
Faithful and loyal, &c. 


“ Behold the 


Be true to your true 


“Quit you like men!” 
Man /” that liveth, 
And once was slain, that ye may live to 
God ; 
Take to your hearts th’ eternal life He 
giveth— : 
Peace, pardon, power, purchased with His 
blood. 
Faithful and loyal, &c. 
W. Hay M. H., AITKEN, 








Happy is he who endcth the business of 
his life before his death; who, when the 
hour of it cometh, hath nothing to do but 
to die. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


With the improved educational advant- 
ages provided for the American daughter 
by most of our colleges, we are inclined to 
suggest the following questions : 

First, what relations exist between the 
college graduate and her interest in, and 
affection for, the home life of her parents ? 

Second, will the college daughter be 
more responsive to the wishes of the pa- 
rents who have had less favorable oppor- 
tunities ? 

Third, will the domestic atmosphere of 
social life become fresher and nobler ? 

Fourth, will our daughters be less liable 
to enter upon a frivolous and fashionable 
marriage for the sake of support ? 

Fifth, does a higher education give us 
healthier, better equipped, more reason- 
able women, with broader sympathies and 
more open hand toward the poor and suf- 
fering ? 

Fearing the results, these questions were 
in the minds of our best thinkers when 
they opposed the opening of colleges to 
women, and we propose to look over the 
facts as they have been presented to us 
from various educational fields. Return- 
ing to the first and second questions, we 
find our sympathy now with the parents 
who have made made many sacrifices and 
deprived themselves of the companionship 
of the youthful, happy hours of the 
daughter, only to feel that she has less 
interest in the domestic, every-day, quiet 
life of home. Then we sympathize with 
the daughter, who has enjoyed her excel- 
lent advantages and gained an independ- 
ence of thought and expression beyond 
her years, and who has been called upon 
at college to assert her opinions, so that 
she feels the liberty of judgment, when she 
returns to her parents. The parents for- 
get that the child has grown a woman, and 
the child too often forgets that the first 
requisite to Aigher education is reverence 
and courtesy toward her parents. She 
forgets too often that home culture must 
come from the heart to the outside ac- 
tion. 

We do not now speak directly to those 
who are obliged to earn their own means 
of support in the face of many discour- 
agements, for such persons will find a 
place of usefulness by the very necessities 
of their surroundings, but to the educated 
woman who is not obliged to be a ‘‘bread- 
winner,’’ and who ought not to take the 
place of one who must be self-supporting. 

Competition runs high in all avenues of 
labor, even where there is no prejudice of 
sex to encounter, and there are many 
daughters obliged to support invalid pa- 
rents or others near to them. 

To those who remain at home, a limitles 
field of possibilities is opening before the 
well educated woman, far reaching in in- 
fluence and results. This brings usto the 
third question, Will the domestic atmos- 
phere of social life become fresher and 
nobler? Let the same energy taken to 
prepare lessons in Greek and Latin be 


given to encourage home reading, home | 
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patience and economy of time and strength 
—what floods of sunshine would enter the 
doorway of many tired homesteads ! What 
delightful home hours around the evening 
lamp! We would then have no fear of 
the fourth question. Foolish and fashion- 
able society has no charm, where the 
hearthstone is warm with parental love. 
The fifth question, of physical culture, 
is one widely discussed, and in some col- 
leges, especially for young men, given a 
fair share of time. But what are the gen- 
eral facts in respect to our girls? Just 
when she should be strongest and feel 
brightest, she is returned to her parents 
with softened muscles and over-sensitive 
nerves. She has been studying eight 
hours a day, and for exercise she has saun- 
tered down a shady avenue for thirty min- 
utes, or moved to the strains of the lazy 
music a club weighing one and a _ half 
pounds. Instead of exercising four hours 
daily and studying four hours; instead of 


| rowing, skating, or riding on horseback ; 


instead of walking four miles daily, she 
takes hurriedly thirty minutes’ walk. 
Given well developed bodies with a good 
education, and all the questions asked, 
may be answered in the affirmative. 

Who will feel called to endow a branch 
or department in our Quaker Colleges 
where domestic economy, scientific cook- 
ery, drainage and ventilation, plumbing 
and heating our houses, training of nurses, 
and the care of the infirm shall be taught? 
Let some of our girls whoare not “ bread- 
winners’’ take these questions seriously 
into consideration and make every com- 
munity to which a college graduate passes, 
better for her opportunities, and every 
fireside happier for her presence. 


Amy E. JOHNSON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


SaLvaTION ARMY WorRK.—Meeting in 
a railroad car a young man having a large 
*«©S’’ on his coat collar, and a ** War 
Cry’? in his hand, the editor of the 
Friends’ Review began with him a con- 
versation. It was thus leamed that 300,- 
000 copies of the London War Cry are 
distributed every week ; and of the **Zit- 
tle Soldier,’’ 100,000. Twenty-nine week- 
ly ‘* War Cries’’ are published, in several 
languages; including, besides France 
(there called the ‘“‘£n Avant”), Germa- 
ny, and Italy, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United States. The work 
of the Army has especially prospered in 
France, and in India. Fifty additional 
officers have recently sailed for India ; 
expecting to learn a good deal of the lan- 
guage from others during the voyage. 
‘* Marshal’’ Ballington Booth, son of 
‘¢ General ’’ Booth, is the commander of 
the Army in the United States, where 
there are now 837 officers; the work ex- 
tending to Utah and to the Pacific Coast. 

Opposition in Switzerland to the prog- 
ress of the Salvation Army has not yet 
been entirely overcome. Difficulties are 
considerable as yet in Germany. Russia 
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will before long be attacked ; and so also 
will Spain. 

Tue London Christian, of Eighth mo. 
31, says: Fifty missionaries about to pro- 
ceed to India were present at a large meet- 
ing of Friends of the Salvation Army at 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, last week. 
Thirty of the party were women, and the 
entire contingent will bring the officers in 
India, native and European, up to three 
hundred in number. The meeting was 
presided over by General Booth, who was 
supported by Mr. R. Cory, of Cardiff. 
During the past twelve months as much as 
47000 has been spent upon land and 
buildings in India, and £5000 has been 
laid out in maintaining the work. 

General Booth presented his daughter, 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker, with her commission 
as joint leader of the forces in the Indian 
Empire. In the course of an address, he 
said that if the Salvation Army can send 
out batches of fifty missionaries, surely 
the great Christian corporations ought to 
be sending out hundreds and thousands of 
agents. More workers are badly wanted. 
Ten years ago the total number of the 
Salvation Army officers was only 300, 
whilst it is now 6,400, of whom 3,000 are 
laboring abroad. Some persons, no doubt, 
say there is no fault to be found with the 
number of missionaries, but they must 
take objection to the quality. His an- 
swer was that it was impossible to find 
fault as regards the devotion or the self- 
sacrifice of the people. Many of those 
going away were leaving luxurious homes 
and tender-hearted friends to face the 
sultry climate of India, and to live as na- 
tives, begging their biead as they went. 

Only recently, continued General 
Booth, some Indian officers were stricken 
by small-pox, which was followed by 
cholera and fever. Several deaths result- 
ed, but they bore all with patience. Noth- 
ing could be said against their success, for 
no other religious bodies could show such 
results. One of the great difficulties in 
the way of increasing the number of for- 
eign missionaries was the want of money. 
To meet this want in the Army there 
would be a week of self-sacrifice through- 
out their ranks early in October, by which 
they expected to mise £5000, and he 
should call upon the rich to contribute a 
similar amount. Short addresses were 
given by Mrs. Booth-Tucker, Mr. R. 
Cory, and several of the missionaries. 
Subsequently the General ‘‘ consecrated ”’ 
the contingent. 


BRITISH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—Dr. Dale, 
a member of the Royal Commission on 
Education, has presented a special memo- 
randum on Sunday-schools. The total 
number of children in England and Wales 
attending Sunday-schools is 5,200,776. 
In Wesleyan schools more than 220,000 
are over fourteen years of age, which is a 
large proportion. In Church of England 
Sunday-schools ten per cent. in schools 
are over fourteen ; but in schools connect- 
ed with the Sunday school Union there 
would appear to be a proportion of such 
scholars amounting to thirty per cent. 
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AccorDINnG to La Croix, adaily French 
Roman Catholic newspaper, there will 
be an extraordinary emigration from Pur- 
gatory to Paradisesoon : 

In virtue of the extraordinary power of 
the Keys, Leo XIII, prisoner, has re- 
solved to extend the joys of his Jubilee to 
Purgatory, and on September 27, the 
whole Church joining him, the Pope will 
go down to Peter’s tomb, 1n order to shed 
the Divine blood over the expiatory 
flames. This mass, without parallel, that 
Peter, still living, announced to the 
Church universal, by an Encyclical dated 
Easter Day, will be the most solemn act 
ever performed by the Papacy for the de- 
liverance of prisoners in Purgatory—slaves 
more cruelly tried than those of Atrica. 
. « « On September 27 heaven will be 
peopled by millions by Leo XIII. 

‘‘And if millions,’ asks Ze Signad, 
‘‘why not all, we would like to know? 
This is Popery of the present day.’’ 
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From The Quiver. 


A HISTORY OF FRIENDS IN NOR- 
WAY. 


One of the characteristics of the ““Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim” was that he felt through 
the ‘‘common sequence of events” the 
guiding hand of Providence ‘‘ reach out 
of space.” And, gazing as spectators at 
events distant, we see how true it is, what 
Whittier has so said, and what a greater 
poet has put into other words—a Provi- 
dence ‘‘doth shape our ends,’’ however 
we may rough hew them. That the run- 
ning away of a boy to sea would be the 
means of the growth of a religious body in 
the land he went from seemed unlikely, 
and still more unlikely it seemed that that 
lad and others, prisoners of war, should 
introduce Quakerism into Norway. But so 
it was; and the story of how it came 
about is worth telling. 

Enoch Jacobsen, son of a Stavanger 
carpenter, was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary, but in 1808, when about eighteen 
years old, he ‘‘ ran away to sea,’’ going 
on board the privateer Havneren. When 
only a few days at sea, a British frigate, 
the Ariadne, took the privateer and car- 
ried her crew captive to Leith. Jacobsen 
was imprisoned about three years in Scot- 
land, and then removed to the Bahama 
prison-ship at Chatham. In his own simple 
language, the Almighty was pleased to 
convince him that ‘‘a man must witness 
repentance and become a new creature in 
order to witness salvation and eternal 
peace in Jesus Christ.” He obtained a 
Testament; he saw on board another 
prison-ship ‘‘one of Robert Barclay’s 
books’’ (believed to have been the 
‘* Apology ’’ in Danish), placed there by 
a Plymouth Friend. He met in the ship 
one Andersen, of Stavanger, one of the 
‘* Hougeians ”’ or ‘‘ Saints,’’ and the two 
had religious conversation. They were 
removed to the /yen, where were many 
prisoners, and two others were added 
whose religious views seemed to develop 
like theirs. By inquiry they heard that 
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there were people in Rochester whose 
opinions were like theirs, and to one of 
these, William Rickman, an aged minister 
of the Society of Friends, Jacobsen wrote 
a letter with the aid of a dictionary, ask- 
ing that ‘* you will send me some of your 
books.”” This was in 1812. Rickman 
visited the little company, and so did 
Frederick Smith, of Croydon, and other 
ministers. By permission, they held a 
little meeting, at which twelve Danish and 
Norwegian prisoners were present; and 
they were at times favored with visits from 
English Friends and visitors like Stephen 
Grellet, the Quaker missionary. Their 
little meeting grew; they held it at last 
thrice a week, ‘‘ but there was seldom any 
instrumental (vocal) ministry amongst us.” 
In 1814 the time of their release came, 
and they were scattered. Some of the 
Chatham Friends gave ‘« certificates’? to 
the returning prisoners; the executive of 
the Society granted a number of books for 
their use; and so to Norway and Den- 
mark most of them went. They met in 
some cases with the *‘ Saints,’’ the follow- 
ers of Hans Neilson Houge; but gradu- 
ally—weeded in one part, added to in 
others—-they drifted into little communi- 
ties, and then they had to meet the perse- 
cution which early Quakers have often had 
to endure in many parts. They had 
adopted olden peculiarities of the sect; 
they refused to doff the hat ; they objected 
to pay the school-tax, because the cate- 
chisms were so largely read in the schools; 
they objected to the imprisonment of young 
people amongst felons for the sole reason 
that they were not able to say their cate- 
chism ; and they desired liberty to marry 
and bury in the method they deemed best. 
Refusal to take an oath caused the refuser 
to be deprived of property or involved 
imprisonment ; and thus for thirty years 
the little struggling company of Friends 
in Norway had to meet the difficulties that 
persecution, poverty, and emigration 
brought upon them. Stephen Grellet and 
William Allen visited the country in 1818, 
and the executive of the Society in Eng- 
land sent an address to the King of Swe- 
den and Norway on the subject of the 
persecution, but it was years before there 
was liberty granted to them to ‘meet 
under their own vine” or its representa- 
tive in Norway. Meantime, it may be 
added that in 1818 the first marriage ‘‘after 
the manner of the Society of Friends” in 
Norway took place at Stavanger. Thomas 
Shillitoe, an eminent Quaker minister, 
visited Christiania in 1821, when Elias 
Tasted was fined five dollars daily till ‘‘he 
dug up the bodies of children of his whom 
he had buried in unconsecrated ground ”’ 
—a sentence which, when reviewed by 
the king, was not alluwed to be enforced. 
Shillitoe’s visit was of value in proving to 
many of the authorities that it was for con- 
science’ sake the Quakers declined to adopt 
many forms. In 1830, however, for a 
time the Norwegian Friends were forbid- 
den to hold their religious meetings. In 
1840 Elias Tasted enumerates the mem- 
bers at Stavanger and district as only nine 
in number, with four or six others attend- 
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ing the meetings, Two of these were 
‘* Endre Jacobsen Dahl ” and his intended 
wife. They were married in the Quaker 
mode, and for this cause were ‘* sentenced 
to be sent to prison, to be kept ten days 
on bread and water,’’ with a repetition of 
the punishment until all expenses were 
paid. The ‘‘ marriage also was to be an- 
nulled.” The king, however, finally set 
aside this sentence on appeal. George 
Richardson, a minister in Newcastle, ap- 
pealed to the Norwegian authorities as to 
this persecution, and a copy of his appeal 
was sent to the Swedish Ambassador, and 
it probably reached the King of Sweden. 
In 1845 an address to the ‘‘ Representa- 
tives of the Norwegian Kingdom in Storth- 
ing Assembled” was sent from the execu- 
tive of the English Society of Friends, 
which stated their views and the privileges 
they have here, and added, ‘‘ Our brethren 
in Norway are few in number, and mostly 
poor as respects this world’s goods. They 
are principally resident in and about 
Stavanger.’’ The address recited some of 
the sufferings they had to endure in Nor- 
way, and asked that they might have free- 
dom to worship, to marry, to affirm, and 
that they might be relieved from harass- 
ing and oppressive proceedings. And in 
that year ‘‘ greater liberty of conscience” 
was given to ‘those who profess them- 
selves of the Christian religion’’ whilst 
dissenting from the Lutheran Church in 
Norway. This was gratefully acknowl- 
edged by an address from the ‘‘ Society 
of Friends in and near Stavanger.’’ From 
that date the path of the Norwegian Friends 
has been easier. Some of their number 
have been imprisoned for refusing to work 
in men-of-war and for refusing to be train- 
ed for military service ; emigration has 
continually thinned their numbers, but 
they have had such help as their English 
brethren could give them; and visits of 
British and American ministers have been 
many. 

It is two years now since the death of 
the last-living of these early Friends in 
Norway—Endre Dahl, of Stavanger. En- 
dre Dahl’s ability and integrity had raised 
him to a position almost of affluence. He 
was highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens 
of many religious persuasions, and his in- 
terment was attended by a larger number 
of mourners than at any previous funeral 
remembered in Stavanger —priest, consul, 
and people thus honoring one who had 
been hooted in his native streets for being 
a Quaker. 

The temperance movement in Norway, 
it may be added, owes much to another 
Friend—the late A. Kloster. The suc- 
cessors remain in Stavanger (where they 
maintain a school of their own, with some 
forty scholars, children of Friends in Nor- 
way and their associates), at Bergen, at 
Christiania, and in other parts. They are still 
few in number in Scandinavia; some are 
fishermen and farmers, as were the disciples 
of old ; but the root which had its origia in 
the prison-ship at Chatham seems still to 
have vigorous life, though the transplant- 
ing of shoots to America appears often to 
threaten it with extinction in some of the 
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parts where it hasthriven. The introduc- 
tion in so romantic a method of this pe- 
culiar form of faith, and its maintenance 
for seventy years in what could scarcely 
be called fit soil for its propagation, is not 
the least notable in the stories of religious 
growth. There was little instrumental aid 
in the sowing of the seed ; the reading of 
a Testament led to the gradual develop- 
ment of spiritual life, and the reading of 
‘* Barclay’s unrefuted page’’ gave it a 
tendency towards Quakerism in its an- 
cient type. The fostering care of Eng- 
lish Friends led to the gathering of very 
small communities and to the gradual rec- 
ognition of these by the law; and thus, 
in the land of the Vikings, there linger a 
few followers of this most peaceful faith— 
that of Fox and Barclay, Penn and Wool- 
man, Grellet and Allen. And, in the 
words of one of the latest denominational 
utterances from Norway, ‘‘ may these few 
be faithiul and preserved untouched by 
by this world and its many snares.” 


—_——____ - +m -—-——_ 


HENRY RICHARD, M. P. 


Lonpon, August 21.—Henry Richard, 
member of Parliament for Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, and well known as an advocate of ar- 
bitration for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes between nations, died suddenly 
at Bangor, Wales. 

Henry Richard was born in 1812, the 
son of a Methodist minister. For some 
years he was himself an ‘‘ Independent ”’ 
minister at Marlborough Chapel, South- 
wark, London. He was a thorough 
Welshman and commonly known among 
his colleagues in the House of Commons 
as ‘* The member from Wales.’’ His first 
public reputation was won as an advocate 
of popular education, and in defending 
the Welsh from what he regarded as false 
reports made by the Government Com- 
mission which was sent in 1846 to inquire 
into the state of education among them. 
Mr. Richard prepared and delivered an 
elaborate lecture, afterwards published in 
book form, as were also a series of letters 
printed lately in the Morning Star—in 
both of which he refuted the adverse criti- 
cisms. Mr. Richard also published a 
‘* Life of Joseph Sturge ’’ and an essay on 
‘* The Present and Future of India.” 

The work to which Mr. Richard more 
especially devoted his life has been the 
advocacy of peace and the establishment 
of international arbitration as a substitute 
for war. In pursuance of this work he 
traveled extensively, and his face was well 
known in all the chief continental cities. 
The earlier efforts made by him were in 
conjunction with Elihu Burritt, as early 
as 1846, and resulted in a memorable 
series of peace congresses held from 1848 
to 1852 at Brussels, Paris, Frankford, 
London, Manchester, and Edinburgh. 
The London Congress in 1850 was at- 
tended by a number of the most promi- 
nent anti-slavery advocates of America— 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Tappan, and 
others. These gatherings gave to the 
peace movement its first world-wide rec- 
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ognition. They attracted public atten- 
tion and secured the pacific advocacy of 
Cobden, Bright, Lamartine, Arago, Hum- 
boldt, Liebig, Visschers, Suringar, Cheva- 
lier, Coquerel, Sir David Brewster, Varren- 
trapp, Cormenin, Victor Hugo, Emile de 
Girardin, Beckwith, Garnier, and many 
others. 

Mr. Richard succeeded in enlisting the 
iate Lord Clarendon and his colleagues in 
the Congress at Paris, in 1856, in the ad- 
vocacy of his views, and they were em- 
bodied in the celebrated protocol recom- 
mending States to have recourse, in case 
of disputes, to the good offices of friendly 
powers. The action of the Congress of 
the United States during the session of 
1872-73, in favor of the principle of In- 
ternational Arbitration, was the result of 
Mr. Richard’s persistent agitation, and 
since then the Parliaments of Italy, Swe- 
den, Belgium, and Holland have made 
similar declarations. 

Mr. Richard was first elected to Parlia- 
ment for the Welsh Borough of Merthyr 
Tydvil in 1868, by a vote of two to one 
over Lord Aberdare, who, as Mr. Bruce, 
was Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Secre- 
tary. Ever since then he has been regu- 
larly returned for the same constituency 
without opposition, except in 1880, when 
a Conservative candidate attempted to se- 
cure one of the seats for the Borough, but 
was defeated by a vote of twoto one. Mr. 
Richard was an earnest advocate of church 
disestablishment throughout the United 
Kingdom, and also urged persistently the 
perfection of a complete system of na- 
tional and compulsory education.—Zx- 
change. 


—————- - ome 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 

Dymonp’s Essay oN War is about to 
be zepublished by the Peace Committee 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly 
Meeting, England. 

It.is to be a crown octavo volume of 
about 100 pages, upon good paper, and 
clear type; and will be bound in stiff pa- 
per, boards, cloth, and parchment, so as 
to be suitable for distr:bution or sale among 
different classes. 

It will contain, by way of preface, one 
or two extracts from John Bright’s speech- 
es, and his words of appreciation of the 
essay itself. It will also have some brief 
appendices. 

The price will vary according to binding 
from 26s. to 6os. per 100, carriage free. 

It is hoped that the low price of issue 
of this valuable work will induce Friends 
to bring the essay, by gift or otherwise, 
under the notice of ministers, First-day 
school teachers, and professing Christians 
of all denominations. 

About 5,000 copies have been already 
privately ordered ; but the Peace Com- 
mittee is anxious to receive as many fur- 
ther orders as possible. 

Orders will be gladly received, or infor- 
mation given, by Thomas Barrow, Lan- 
caster ; William Pollard, 8, King Street, 
Manchester ; or by Theodore Neild, Dal- 
ton Hall, Manchester, England. 


[ Ninth mo, 


THE APPEAL of the Treasurer of Friends’ 
Foreign Missionary Association, England, 
for a needed replenishment of its funds, 
has met with a response in several liberal 
donations during the past month. 

As stated in the London Friend, the 
ordinary subscriptions, donations, and 
collections, from 1877 to 1882, inclusive, 
amounted to £29,264, #.¢., £4,877 per 
annum. The income from the same 
sources, from 1383 to 1888, inclusive, was 
£30,988, or £5,165 per annum, being 
an annual increase ot only £288. 

The total expenses during the first period 
amounted to £35,674, or £5,946 per 
annum, and during the second period to 
£43,835, or £7,306 perannum; that is, 
an annual increase of £1,360. It will be 
seen then that, in the first period, there 
was £6,410 to be provided for from other 
sources, and in the second period more 
than twice that amount—£12,844. 


WILLIAM JoNnES has been liberated by 
the London Morning Meeting for service 
in Australia in the love of the Gospel and 
maintenance of peace on Christian 
grounds. Information of an interesting 
and satisfactory character was also received 
from Ann F. Jackson, who, it was stated, 
was about to proceed to Australia when 
the communication was despatched. 

Joun T. DorLanp, jun., of Canada, 
accompanied by Joseph A. Baker and his 
wife, from London, has been in Scotland 
during several weeks, visiting the meetings 
of Friends and holding meetings with the 
public. They attended Edinburgh Two 
Months’ Meeting held at Glasgow on the 
15th ult., and the General Meeting for 
Scotland on the zoth. 


Frances C, JENKINS, after concluding 
her visits in Kent, taking a few days’ rest 
at the house of a friend near London, and 
attending the morning meeting on Seventh 
Month 3d, proceeded vid Kendal, into 
Scotland, where she visited Edinburgh, 
Kilmarnock, Blairgowrie, Dundee, Perth, 
and Aberdeen. At the latter place she 
attended the General Meeting for Scotland. 
In addition to attending the usual meet- 
ings for worship and the Two Months’ 
Meeting at Glasgow, she found a service 
in meetings to which the public were spec- 
ially invited, as also in Temperance Meet- 
ings and other work in places where mis- 
sion work was being carriedon. Besides 
this she has visited many of the families 
of Friends, some living in isolated posi- 
tions, in one case going about twenty 
miles to accomplish this. She speaks of 
some of the meetings as remarkable sea- 
sons of Divine favor, very much blessed 
of the Lord. 

FREDERICK SESSIONS says, in a letter to 
the London Friend, ‘‘We are morally 
bound to contribute to mission work far 
more than other religious bodies. We 
have not a single congregation in our land 
that bears the cost of a pastor’s support, 
as Nonconformist congregations have to 
do, nor have we any expensive parapher- 
nalia of public worship, or costly archie 
tectural meeting-houses. We profess more, 
possess more, and have fewer demands.’? 
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HINDRANCES TO PROGRESS IN 
WORE. 


THEODORE MONOD AT THE MILDMAY PARK 
CONFERENCE, 


Then what is progress in work? Is it 
success—what we call success? Not at 
all. Progress in work is just going on. 
It is doing, perseveringly the will, and 
therefore the work, of God. Did it look 
like success, after Christ had been received 
in Jerusalem with acclamation, when all, 
even His disciples, forsook Him and fled? 
No; not what we call success. It seemed 
an utter failure. Was it progress? Surely 
it was. And it was in the faith that He 
was fulfilling the will of His Father that 
He was, as we have it in Hebrews, ‘“‘learn- 
ing obedience by the things which He 
suffered.’’ That is to say, He was going 
from one thing to another, always perfect- 
ly obedient, but that obedience costing 
Him more and more suffering, and He 
meeting more and more opposition. And 
that is the path that God would put before 
us. Progress, therefore, is going on in 
the path of obedience, in the path of that 
faith which worketh by love. 

Now comes the main question: What 
are the hindrances to progress ? Why are 
we not a/ways going on? Why should we 
stop, or stand aside, or go back? I have 
not to speak of the outward hindrances ; 
first, because they do not depend upon us, 
and next, because those apparent outward 
hindrances very often are not hindrances 
at all. God uses them, and turns the hin- 
drances into helps. 


The question is, Why do we not go on 
in the practical service of God? Why are 
we not doing more, and doing better, ser- 
vice for God? The hindrances, I think, 
can be classified in this wise. The work 
we are doing is either not from God; or 
it is not for God ; or, finally, it is not done 
in God. 

First, I say the hindrance may be sim- 
ply that the work we are doing is not from 
God. A great deal of good and Christian 
work may be not from God ; it may be of 
our own devising, of our own choosing. 
We have not begun at the starting-point. 
At the very moment of the conversion of 
Saul the persecutor, who became Paul the 
Apostle, his question was, ‘‘Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” That is’ the 
starting-point, and this must be our ques- 
tion continually about every work that 
may present itself, and every detail of 
work. “Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not to thine own under- 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.’”’ A 
great deal of work done is useless, empty 
work, because it is not from the Lord. 

*‘Qh, is it not a good work?’ Very good 
in itself, it may be, and yet not ¢he work 
appointed of God for you. 


In the next place, the work may not be 
done for God. Oh, how much of Chris- 


tian work is not done at all for Christ. 
How much work is done mechanically ; 
how much just that we may do it as others 
are doing it. How much is done simply 
for the glory of our religious party, of our 
Association, of our Church, of our denomi- 
nation, and not with a view of pleasing 
and glorifying Christ. How much is done 
to satisfy our spiritual pride, or to keep 
up our Christian reputation. How much 
may be done at most to pacify our con- 
science, or perhaps to make amends, as 
we fondly imagine, for som eof the secret - 
things we have been seeking to hide from 
God. 

But if it is not done for God it is not 
God’s work, and God cannot help us in 
it. Can you imagine a Government send- 
ing ammunition to a party of rebels who 
would use it against that Government? 
Do you suppose God will give us grace 
and power that we may glorify ourselves, 
or glorify our Church, or anything except 
Himself? Surely not. That is another 
reason why we fail to progress in work. 

Then, in the third place, work may not 
be done iz God. That is a great hin- 
drance. We forget what kind of work 
God’s work is ; and that it is often called 
a fruit. It zs a work in a sense, because 
we have to work, but in a deeper sense it 
isa fruit. Itis the fruit of the Spirit. 
Now, on this point we often make a great 
mistake, or a series of mistakes. First, 
there is a time when we imagine we can 
do so many things; that we can do what 
we please ; that we can make work for 
God. Asif we could make fruit! We 
try, and, of course, we fail. That kind 
of fruit is sapless and tasteless ; it has no 
seed, and no virtue of any kind. 

Then somebody points out that this 
fruit must come from God. We say that 
is good news; and it zs good news. But 
then we imagine that because the fruit 
comes from God we have nothing in the 
world to do but just to let it grow; that 
we are not to give ourselves any trouble 
about it. Then we find that the fruit 
withers after all. It is as if a farmer or 
the keeper of a vineyard were to say to 
himself that because his wheat or his grapes 
came from God, from Providence, from 
the sunshine and the rain, therefore he has 
nothing todo. . . . We are always ex- 
pecting that we shall discover some pro- 
cess by which God’s work is going to be 
done of itself. God will have no such 
process. And though we have gone 
through ten thousand Christian blessings 
and experiences, we never come toa point 


(it would be a great pity if we did) when 


we shall not have to give ourselves over 
and over again and entirely to God, that 
He may do His work. God does not 
want to work through machinery; He 
wants to work through living minds and 
hearts that belong to Himself, that re- 
spond to Him, that love Him, and that 
serve Him. 

After all, the chief obstacle to work, as 
I have found after much meditation on the 
Old and New Testaments, on the Greek 
and Latin fathers, on ecclesiastical and 
contemporary history, and after looking 





around and looking within, the great ob- 

stacle to work is—/aziness. People com- 

plain of not progressing ; the fact is they 
do not like to walk atall. They do not 
hear the word, ‘‘ Rise, take up thy bed 

and walk ;” they remain on their bed and 
dream about walking. That 1s the point 
on which there must be a remedy applied, 
and at once. We must confess it to God, 
and not call it by the name of timidity, or 
humility, or anything else, but call it by 
its true name. There are those who are 
too slow ; and that is a great hindrance. 
There are those again who may be too 
fast—may be a bit presumptuous; they 
think to do great things, but they are the 
very ones often to fall back for want of 
perseverance. They are like the man 
who began to build. He was not satisfied 
to build a little cottage; he wanted to 
build a cathedral; he never finished it. 
And nothing looks more like a ruin than 
an unfinished building. 

Then, again, a great obstacle to prog- 
ress is what the Bible calls in one place 
** the lusts of other things.” We want to 
do God’s work and a great many other 
things besides. We will give God His 
share—it may be we make it a larger and 
larger item ; but we have a little private 
office, as it were,—a little corner for our- 
selves. That is enough to destroy our 
fellowship with God, and to mar our 
WE 2 nt 0s nim a a Aloe Wehlelenk.4 

I asked a good lady to give me some 
advice and experience on this subject, and 
she said a great hindrance to work is want 
of quietness. ‘That thought struck me very 
much, I confessr. We do not take time 
enough to ask God for His direction ; time 
enough to speak to Him, or time enough 
to listen to Him. You remember Martha 
and Mary. We must have the spirit of 
Mary with the busy hands of Martha. It 
has been well said that it is the spirit of 
Mary we must seek to have first. As a 
French pastor said (who has gone to his 
reward), ‘‘ If you have the spirit of work 
first, you will carry the fever of your work 
even into your closet at the time of prayer. 
If you have the spirit of prayer first, you 
will carry the peace of your fellowship 
with God into all your work.” 








AppIson, when on his death-bed, sent 
for an accomplished youth, nearly related 
to him, who, on his arrival, said, “ Dear 
sir, you sent for me, I believe, and I hope 
you have some commands; if you have, I 
shall hold them most sacred.” May dise 
tant ages not only Aear but feel the reply! 
Forcibly grasping the youth’s hand, he 
said, ‘‘ See in what peace a Christian can 
die !’? He spoke with difficulty, and soon 
expired. Through grace divine, how great 
is man! through divine mercy, how sting- 
less death! Who would not thus expire ? 





A TRUE friend unbosoms freely, advises 
justly, adventures boldly, defends courage- 
ously, and continues a friend unchange- 
ably. — Wm. Penn. 
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PREPARED SERMONS.—A private letter 
(from an influential member of a Yearly 
Meeting zo¢ in the West) some time since 
contained this expression of opinion : 

‘¢] think that in our Meeting there is 
already a reaction setting in, to get back 
to the essentials, and seek a reunion of 
feeling and of worship in something like 
the old way. Made-up sermons and regu- 
lar preaching, after all, are not so satis- 
factory as the freedom of the Spirit. 
While some of us wait, we are not with- 
out hope that better views will quietly 
prevail.” 

From the above it may be inferred, as 
we learn also from other sources, that 
prepared sermons, whether written or 
spoken, are now, as they never were for- 
merly, in use among Friends in their meet- 
ings for worship, in some places. 

It is a familiar reply to the plea for 
‘¢ the old way,” in which Friends assemble 
for worship in the spirit of the hymn,— 

Nothing in my hands I bring, 

Only to Thy Cross I cling,— 
that it is wrong to limit the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. He who inspired Paul to 
write epistles to be read in all the churches, 
may likewise lead a faithful minister to 
arrange in his mind, or even to write out, 
a discourse to be preached in meeting on 
the morning of the First-day of the week. 
If once, moreover, then why not often, 
even fifty-two times or more in the year? 

Very plausible, indeed, is this. We 
must not limit the Head of the Church in 
guidance, by any theory of our own. But 
we may look to established principle and 
experience, in considering what is likely 
to be really in accordance with the guid- 
ance of the Spirit. ‘‘Let the others 
judge,’’ are some of the words of the 
Apostle about ministry. So much im- 
pressive experience confirms the judgment 
of Early Friends, that the way to have 
meetings ‘‘held in the power of the 
Lord” is, to allow them to be without 
prearrangement other than gathering 
‘* with one accord in one place”’ in rev- 
erent silence,—that a strong presumption 
exists against made-up sermons in Friends’ 
meetings for worship. This presumption 
ought, for it to be set aside, to have 
against it in any case a very clear and ur- 
gent command of the Spirit; and the 
oftener such a supposed command is as- 
serted, the more likely is he, who sup- 
poses it, to be mistaken in his apprehension. 

Carefully prepared discourses have their 
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place. Many in this country remember 
with much thankful interest the series of 
lectures given some years ago by Stanley 
Pumphrey, and more privately afterwards 
by Mary E. Beck, on the Principles of 
Friends. Teaching may come also as a 
part of preaching. But Friends have al- 
ways followed Scriptural precept and €x- 
ample in holding that there is a kind of 
preaching which is not merely teaching, 
and that a place should always be kept for 
this, especially in our public meetings set 
apart for worship. Very sad will it be 
for the Society of Friends, if ever its re- 
cognition of prophetic ministry shall lapse, 
as it has done in all other religious de- 
nominations. By this we mean, not any 
expectation of predictions, which, while al- 
together possible, must be rare, but speak- 
ing under an immediate sense of duty at 
the time; with a message felt to be from 
God. Such a message may be very simple 
indeed, and may be conveyed in a very 
feeble manner by an unlearned human in- 
strument. But, if it be authorized by the 
gentle prompting of ‘‘ the Master of as- 
semblies,’’ it will be worth more to a con- 
gregation than the most brilliant, or even 
the most fervent, prepared discourse. 

An overwrought valuation of silence, as 
if 7# were necessarily worship, did once, 
for a time prevail in our meetings. The 
tendency now, in many places, is quite 
the other way. If there is no belief in 
messages from the Spirit, and no expecta- 
tion of such a gift in ministry, they will 
not be given. When not waited for, they 
cannot be received ; and this is a sufficient 
reason for great regret, when silence is, 
intentionally or otherwise, crowded out 
of any of the meetings for worship of 
Friends. 


Is IT TO BE SAID, then, that there should 
be no preparation for our meetings for 
worship ? Should all, ministers and others, 
enter them purposely with vacant minds, 
expecting that, like Molian chords, they 
will be breathed upon by ‘‘ the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth,’’ and so be made 
to render sufficient service ? 

Not such inanimate instruments are, or 
should be, any true worshippers in the 
name of Christ. All should go to our meet- 
ings ‘‘ with their loins girded and their 
lights burning ;” ready for any service 
which may be called for, but obtruding 
none: waiting for His word who will say, 
‘¢ Preach the preaching that I bid thee,’»— 
or, “ Be still and know that I am God.”’ 

Ministers should be, themselves, under 
preparation for their service all the time ; 
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in season and out of season. Not neces- 
sarily by much study outside of the Bible. 
With some, the acquisition and use of 
wide learning is not only an opportunity 
but a duty; with others it may not be so, 
But all require and may get the lessons of 
spiritual experience, and of acquaintance 
with the needs of the human heart. This 
may be done, and each may come to have 
a treasury filled with things new and old, 
even while many hours of week-days are 
engaged in the field, the workshop or the 
counting-room. 

Not the sermon, then, but the preacher 
should be prepared, carefully and prayer- 
fully. Each meeting that he expects to 
attend should be an occasion for special, 
earnest prayer, that he may be in his right 
place, whatever that may be. Nor should 
such preparation be confined to acknowl- 
edged ministers. 4//should feel that the 
meeting is theirs; each is a part of it, as 
they are members of the body of Christ. 
The indifference of one may hurt or im- 
pair the labor’ of others; the sympathetic 
exercise of all may bring down a blessing, 
such that there will not be room to re- 
ceive it. 


A PLacE FOR THE ELpers.—In Ruth 
S. Murray's instructive paper on Ministry, 
concluded in our present number, it is 
remarked that ‘‘ Paul dwells particularly 
on the duties of the elders, who seem to 
have held the position in the early church 
that the minister does to-day.”’ 

Pastoral care, as a somewhat different 
duty from that of prophetic and teaching 
service, is here being considered. Has it 
not always been, and should it not now be, 
wisest and best for the Society of Friends 
to approximate closely to the ideal of the 
early Christian Church? If, then, the 
minister has, anywhere, come to hold, 
besides his proclamation of the word, and 
to the exclusion of the elders, the position 
of pastor, is this not deviating from the 
apostolic model ? 

Very early in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church a tendency was manifested 
for one class to monopolize all preroga- 
tives. We see the same, often unconscious- 
ly, in our own times and among our own 
people. Here are two natural steps: a 
member appears to have a gift for preach- 
ing, which is acknowledged. His in- 
fluence grows thereby, and, as a minister, 
he is looked uptomore and more. Theduty 
belonging to his preaching, however, 
would leave time for him to support him- 
self (to his advantage) in a secular occu- 
pation. But, next, elders and overseers 
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being left out in the cold, the minister fs 
called upon (or allowed) to take to him- 
self all the pastoral care of the flock. 
Then it follows, that, absorbed in so many 
and varied labors, he has no time for 
other work or business, and must be sup- 
ported as ¢he pastor of the meeting. The 
mistake was, and is, in underrating or ig- 
noring the proper service of others, of all 
living members, and especially of those of 
mature experience, in the church. 

There was a place for elders in the prim- 
itive Apostolic church. Such a place 
existed also among early Friends. We 
believe that it should be so now among 
us; and if, even in part, this has for a 
time been lost, it will be well for ministers 
as well as others to unite in restoring it, 
according to the true Gospel order. 








CoLLeGe Epucation.—Amy E. John- 
son’s communication, in our present num- 
ber, on this subject, does not correspond 
exactly with our own impressions ; but its 
suggestiveness gives reason for placing it 
before our readers. It will not do to say 
that there may not be room for consider- 
able improvement in thé régime of some, 
at least, of our colleges. 


-. 


THE STUDENT proposes to issue the 
whole of the Proceedings of the Haver- 
ford Educational Conference in a special 

, number, if the cost is met by sufficient 
contributions. More than $20 is still 
needed for this desirable end. John C. 

















: Winston, 1009 Arch street, is acting 

: Treasurer. 
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IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 

S$ 

. Iowa Yearly Meeting opened on Third-day, 
Ninth mo. 4th, at 2 P, M. The meeting com- 

e menced with a season of prayer and song, in 

| which the presence of God was manifestly 

j felt, J. H. Douglas said we were on holy 
ground, really such, and co-workers, for 

n which we should be humbled, but not sancti- 


e monious, for sanctimoniousness is a sin in 
God's sight. Allen Jay exhorted us to be- 
lieve God, and, if we so do, we mow have the 

S- victory. 

d _ A request from Ackworth Quarterly Meet- 
ing was read, asking that a new Quarter be 

a- established there, consisting of Des Moines, 

1s- Green Wood and Oak Run, to be held at 
Des Moines. It was referred to acommittee. 

vn Eli B. Mendenhall spoke of the apathy of 
a Friends in reference to the book and tract 


ma work, Charles Hutchinson thought the re- 
marks timely. Friends quite generally ex- 
in- pressed a hope that the work might be more 
er, vigorously carried on in future. We were 


very glad to have several of our friends from 


aty the far west with us, Especially so, our be- 
er, loved friend William Hobson, of Newberg 
‘ms Quarterly Meeting, Oregon; also Dr. Elias 
m Jessup, C. C. Reynolds, and L, M. Baldwin, 





of Pasadena Quarter, Cal. 








conference and a comparing of methods in 
the evangelistic work, the Executive Board 
of that department of work called a meeting 
of all ministers and special workers. which 
met at Penn College on Third.day evening. 
After a season of prayer and song J. H. 
Douglas, Superintendent of the Evangelistic 
work of our Yearly Meeting, took charge of 
the meeting. 


vised, which showed that there are I50 now 
among us, but not more than 100 are active 
in the ministry ; as several are aged and not 
a few have no time aside from daily duties 
for ministerial work, About 40 were present, 
Last year there were four regularly support- 
ed pastors reported; this year 16, together 
with about 20 who spend quite a portion of 
their time in pastoral work. 


of our work and also the feelings of other 
Yearly Meetings towards us, saying that he 
was glad to know that when our needs and 
resources were known by Friends abroad, 
we had their sympathy and support. 
pastoral work is the turning and pivotal 
point, and upon its right use depends the 
perpetuity of our church, 
Lord has set His seal of blessing upon it, 
Let us prayerfully follow God and the results 
will be more marked next year. 


7.30 P. M.—On account of a need felt for 
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The list of ministers was called and re- 


J. H. Douglas spoke very impressively 


The 


It is right, for the 


It was indeed a most remarkable meeting. 


One after another of the Quarterly Meeting 
Superintendents gave their reports. No con- 
sultation had been yet held, the voice of the 
15 was unanimous that God had owned the 
work and that lowa’s plan of pastoral work 
must be maintained. The key note of the 
meeting was struck by Joseph Blackleg, by 
saying, “ let us have a sweeping ingathering 
of souls the coming year.” 
after singing “ Blessed be the tie that binds,” 
adjourned to meet Fourth-day at 4 P. M. for 


The meeting 


an experience meeting for pastors and work- 


ers, 


Fourth-day.—The Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight convened at8 A.M. Itwas a 
time of marked spiritual blessing. After the 
credentials of the visiting ministers were read, 
a most cordial welcome was extended to 
them. 


to A, M.—Met in joint session for Devo- 
tional Meeting. Eli Reece arose and led in 
singing “Coronation,” after which John M. 
Watson, of Kansas, read the 122d Psalm and 
offered a very appropriate prayer. 

Allen Jay, of Indiana, soon followed in a 
sermon of much spiritual power. He said, 
Paul felt that the time was going by rapidly, 
and his work must be speedily accomplish- 
ed. We are debtors to-day to all unsaved 
persons, and we ought to be paying our 
debts ; for when we were saved we were put 
under obligation to the unsaved. Thank 
God, He has given us a chance to preach the 
gospel. Be faithful in all kinds of work. Be 
careful, for our influence, of necessity, is far 
reaching, We are God’s agents here on 
the earth ; how are we discharging His work? 
Let us be sure that our works are such as 
will not be burned at the last day, for we 
don't want to suffer loss. We can in no way 
work and merit salvation. Salvation first, 
then work for God’s glory. It is a most 
glorious privilege to be permitted to lay up 
treasure in heaven, Our lives are measured 
by the good we do, 

The meeting was bathed in tears when he 
referred to a young woman. in Ohio Yearly 


Meeting who came forward and gave herself 


for the work in China, It was all through an 


appeal directly to our hearts, and God won- 


derfully blessed it. 


C, C. Reynolds arose and sang alone, “ Is 
Father Wm. Hob- 


my name written there,” 
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son arose, smiling, and said, “let us pray 
that God’s kingdom may come now upon 
this earth, keeping ever in view glory to God 
and good to men.” Wm, Allen, of Ohio, led 
in prayer at this juncture of the meeting, 
Mary Batty, a young woman, walked to the 
platform and publicly gave herself for soul- 
saving. The meeting was broken down. An 
“ altar " was formed, and about a dozen re- 
sponded to the invitation, amid sobs and 
prayers, During this service our aged friend 
David Hunt arose and offered a very spirit- 
ual prayer. It was significant that this early 
service should be one of such heart search- 
ing. 
“ Coronation.” 


It also closed by singing one verse of 


2 P. M.—Separate sessions for discipline. 


The Representaves reported the name of 
Barclay Hinchman as Clerk for the ensuing 
year, with Wm. P. Smith and S, M. Hadley 
as Assistants ; all of whom were accordingly 
appointed. Minutes of the following named 
ministers were read: 
Kenworthy and Allen Jay; Ohio, William 
Allen and Alvan N, Gibson: Western, Cal- 
vin W. Pritchard and James P. Haworth; 
Kansas, John M, Watson. - 


Indiana, Amos M. 


The Clerk, in the name of the meeting, 


gave them all a hearty welcome. The meet- 
ing also expressed greeting and sympathy to 
our aged friend William Hobson, from New- 
berg, Oregon. 
to prepare returning minutes. J. H. Douglas 
thought it a cause for thankfulness that all 
the 15 Quarterly Meetings of our Yearly 
Meeting, reaching a thousand miles to the 
west and south, were represented ; also he 
was glad that our beloved friend Amos M. 
Kenworthy was able to be with us, 
mittee was appointed to nominate 36 mem- 
bers to serve the next five years as executive 
members. 
duced. London General Epistle was first 
read and 3000 ordered to be printed for dis- 


A committee was appointed 


A com- 
The Epistles were next intro- 


tribution; also 4000 copies of our minutes, 
Benjamin Trueblood said he hoped we 
would receive and circulate this Epistle, not 
because London Yearly Meeting has a right 
to send an authoritative document, but for its 
admirable advice. If the expressions in 1t of 
“Our dearchildren,” &c, are put into show her 
love and affection toward us, very well, but 
as to any authority over us our church polity 
forbids it. Each Yearly Meeting has com- 
plete control over its own territory. Many 
phases of Christian work London Yearly 
Meeting has no adequate idea of, and in 
these her Epistle cannot instruct us, 

The meeting at the close of his remarks re- 
sponded in one voice, Amen, These senti- 
ments were expressed, as J. H. D. remarked, 
in the kindest Christian love. The only thing 
objected to was the authoritative manner in 
which many of our people are accustomed 
to receive it. Chas. Hutchinson thought that 
on the part of London not the remotest idea 
of such existed, but fraternal greeting was 
the object sought. The special Epistle from 
London was next read with exceeding in- 
terest, and a special committee appointed to 
reply to it. Charles Hutchinson explained, 
very satisfactorily, the expressions of London 
Yearly Meeting at her last session in refer- 
ence to our work, saying Friends in Eng- 
land are very largely in sympathy with us, 
Benj. Trueblood followed in the same line, 
greatly strengthening the bond of love be- 
tween us and London, He read a few sen- 
tences from a letter of Henry Stanley New- 
man, which showed how much in sympathy 
he is with the Christian work in America. H, 
S. N. could not be with us this year, but 
promises to be next. Allen Jay spoke very 
kindly of London Yearly Meeting and her 
people. Several Friends expressed a regret 
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that the English papers do not give us as 
impartial an account of their church move- 
ments as we should like. Isom P. Wooton 
and James P. Pinkham were appointed as a 
delegation to carry our fraternal greetings to 
the Methodists’ General Conference in ses- 
sion in this city. 

The ministers and special workers met at 
4 P.M. for another meeting. It was indeed 
a time of blessing. The trials and successes 
of workers were fully discussed. 

Fifth-day, 10 A, M.—Jacob Baker's min- 
ute was read, and a cordial greeting was 
extended to him. 

The Epistles of Dublin and Canada Year- 
ly Meetings were read, and their loving 
words kindly noted, especially those of Can- 
ada Yearly Meeting. 

Then followed greetings from New Eng- 
land, New York, North Carolina, Baltimore, 
Indiana, Western and Kansas. A commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a synopsis of 
these for publication in our minutes, 

J. H. Douglas said, it isin our hearts to 
say we love the other Yearly Meetings more 
and more, and we are glad for these expres- 
sions of sympathy and unity with us. Chas. 
Hutchinson called our attention to the fact 
ot New York’s Epistle being signed by a 
woman as assistant, and said he did hope 
the time would soon come when we would 
lay aside this absurdity of separate meet- 
ings. After some discussion the subject was 
reterred to a future session. An appeal came 
up from Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting, but 
owing to a doubt as to its legality it was re- 
ferred to a committee. Isom P. Wooton and 
James P, Pinkham reported that they had 
repaired to the Methodist Conference, ac- 
cording to appointment, and were most cor- 
dially received, and the Conference ordered 
Bishop Goodsell to return the greeting ; 
which he did, in a choice tribute to our faith 
and people. A note of it was placed on our 
minutes. 

2 P. M.—tLast year Honey Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting asked the Yearly Meeting to 
more definitely define the acknowledging of 
various gifts. The committee reported they 
thought best not to change our method. This 
report was accepted. The committee ap- 
pointed to be present at the opening of Pasa- 
dena Quarter reported the work attended to, 
Dr. Elias Jessup, also, reported that he at- 
tended, according to appointment, Newberg 
Quarterly Meeting. The 36th annual report 
of White’s Manual Labor Institute was read, 
and showed that the building, which was 
burned last year, was again almost com- 
pleted. The report was quite satisfactory, 
twelve children have been cared for during 
the past year. 

The Queries were read and answered ; but 
owing to various difficulties too many dis- 
crepancies occurred in the statistical report 
to publish the results, A committee was ap- 
pointed to revise our statistical Queries so 
that our reports may be more uniform the 
coming year. Amos M. Kenworthy spoke 
ot his conversion, which he said occurred ten 
years before he was sanctitied, also of his 
quitting tobacco. Gave some pertinent re- 
marks on church work, and urged us to 
study God's word more. 

Allen Jay followed about trashy literature 
and unprofitable conversation, 

Calvin W. Pritchard added his testimony 
against the social evil, so terrible on all 
sides of us, The meeting expressed its em- 
phatic disapproval of all these evils. 

(To be continued.) 
a ae egee 
STILLEST streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters leas: is longest on the wing. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LEssON 1. Tenth month 7th, 1888 
THE COMMISSION OF JOSHUA. 
Josh, i. 1-9. 


Gotpen Text.—Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breastplate of right- 
eousness,—Eph. vi. 14. 


1. Wow after the death of Moses. That 
is, when the thirty days of mourning were 
ended. Three days later they crossed the 
Jordan (Josh. i. 11), and four days after 
that the Passover was held (Josh. v. to), 
on the 14th of Nisan. Hence the date ot 
this lesson is the seventh day of the first 
month ot the forty-first year of the Exo- 
dus. Zhe Lord spake unto Joshua, the 
son of Nun. He was at this time proba- 
bly about 83 years old. Moses’ minister. 
Ex. xxiv. 13; Deut. i. 38. Minister here 
means personal attendant (cf. Acts xiii. 5). 
Joshua had been closely associated with 
Moses for forty years, and God had trained 
him in this way for the great task which 
now devolved upon him. His military 
genius and his personal courage had been 
thoroughly proved (Ex. xvii. 8-16 and 
Num. xiv. 6—9), as well as his faithfulness 
in following the Lord fully. 

2. Moses my servant is dead; now 
therefore arise. Whatever other reasons 
there were in the divine Providence for 
substituting a new leader in the place of 
Moses, there is also a clear spiritual teach- 
ing in it, viz., that the /aw could not 
bring them into the Promised Land: 
Joshua, the type of Christ, could. Rom. 
iii. 33 Heb. vii. 18, 19, &c. Go over 
this Jordan. Jordan (the Descender), so 
called from the steepness of its course, 
was now much overflowed (see Josh. iii. 
15), and formed at the point where the 
people were encamped a wide, deep and 
rapid stream. The fords were impassable ; 
no boats were at hand or any visible 
means of transporting two million people 
across it. Forty years before, they had 
refused to go up from Kadesh-Barnea, 
when no obstacle blocked the way and no 
special enemy confronted them: now God 
had led them to a spot where an impassa- 
ble river guarded the fortress of Jericho, 
one of those cities ‘‘ walled up to heaven,’’ 
the report of whose existence had deterred 
them before. We may refuse to take some 
step in the spiritual life, yet God will 
bring us up to it again, and at each delay 
the difficulties will be greater. 

3. Every place that the sole of your 
foot shall tread upon. The condition of 
possession was the same which applies to 
all God’s gifts. There is no such thing in 
the kingdom of heaven as possessing a 
promise which we have not actually ap- 
propriated. The whole land was designed 
for them, but God only gave it to them 
as their feet trod upon it. (Matt. xiii. 
12; Deut: xi. 24, &c.) 

4. From the wilderness and this Leb 
anon. ‘The southern and northern boun- 
daries. Lebanon is probably called ¢his 
Lebanon because it was visible from their 
encampment. ven unto the great river, 
&c. The Euphrates and the Mediterra- 
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fean were to be the eastern and western 
boundaries. It was only during the reigns 
of David and Solomon that the children 
of Israel held all that was promised them, 
It is called the land of the Hittites, be. 
cause they were the most powerful of the 
nations inhabiting it. They were de- 
scendants of Heth, the second son of 
Canaan (Gen. x. 15). Ruins and other 
remains of the Hittites have lately been 
discovered, showing that they were once 
a great and powerful nation. 

5. There shall not any man be able to 
stand before thee all the days of thy life. 
In this point also Joshua was to be a type 
of Christ. The same promise was made 
to the Israelites (Deut. vii. 24) and still 
to God’s people the promise remains, 
Following our unconquered leader we too 
shall never know defeat. II Cor. ii. 14, 
As Iwas with Moses. Ex. iii. 12 ; xxxiii, 
14; Num. xii. 7, 8. Joshua had the ex- 
perience of Moses to encourage him. He 
had seen how for forty years God had 
been continually with Moses in all the 
difficulties and extremities of his life. 
I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 
Deut. xxxi. 6-8. Joshua had had a long 
training for the position to which he was 
called, but his principal ground of com- 
fort was this promise of Jehovah. God 
ever present with him to deliver him in 
every moment of danger was the ground 
of his hope. 

6. Be strong and of a good courage. 
This injunction is repeated six times to 
Joshua. (Deut. xxxi. 7 and 23, and Josh. 
i. 6, 7, 9 and 18) In every case the 
reason given is ‘‘for God is with thee, 
He will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.’’ 
The ground of his courage was that his 
unconquered God would go with him and 
had promised him the victory. 

7. That thou mayest observe to do ae- 
cording to all the law. Num. xxvii. 23; 
Deut. xxxi. 7; Josh. xi. 15. The law 
was by no means set aside by the change 
of leaders; it was rather reiterated ‘and 
enforced. Courage in the assurance of 
God's help is a great step towards keep- 
ing the law. He gives us grace not to 
make up for not keeping his law but to 
enable us to keep it. Zurn not from it 
to the right hand or to the left. Deut. v. 
32; xxviii. 14. It was to be perfectly 
and fully kept. Matt. xxviii. 20. 

8. This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth. Deut. xvii. 18, 19. 
The five books of Mvses; upon them 
Joshua was to base his government of the 
people. He was to teach their precepts 
continually. Zhou shalt meditate therein 
day and night. Ps.i.2. No hasty care- 
less study of the Bible will do. We must 
meditate prayerfully and long upon it. 
Observe to do. Not merely must its pre- 
cepts be stored in the mind, they must 
be put into practice. Matt. vii. 24. 25- 
According to all that is written therein. 
God would have us keep a// his command- 
ments, and teach a//. Matt. v.19. For 
then thou shalt make thy way prosperous. 
God's commandments are not only right; 
they are also expedient. His will is 
always the safest, and wisest thing for us, 
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which followed the Minnesota massacre of 
1862. In the fall of that year a mission- 
ary went to their prison, and in the rext 
six months taught 392 to read and estab- 
lished a church of 295 members. Subse- 
quently, President Lincoln pardoned all 
but 39, but they were told by the Christ- 
ians who lived there to get out and they 
left, never to return. They went among 
the Sioux, and he considered the ten 
Christian churches and 4000 Christians 
among the 40,000 Sioux to be owing 
to this church of prisoners. He then 
briefly sketched the history of a Massa- 
chusetts tribe, which had been removed 
successively to New York, Ohio and Wis- 
consin, and abandoned by the American 
and Presbyterian Boards. When he found 
them in Northern Wisconsin, they were 
continuing their churches and religious 
life without outside assistance. 

‘‘In connection with his religious life, the 
Indian’s whole heathen life teaches him 
the idea of sacrifice, and when a Christian, 
he is the most consecrated and self-sacri- 
ficing Christian I have ever met with.”? In 
support of this he told of a tribe of Indians 
among whom there was a very severe win- 
ter three years ago, and they had great 
difficulty in obtaining enough food and 
clothing to keep themselves alive. When 
asked if they would not require help to 
support the missionaries who were staying 
with them, they refused, on the ground 
that it was God’s call to them for a more 
complete consecration. 

During his talk on the Book of Acts, 
D. L. Moody stated that the book con- 
tained seven beginnings of the new dis- 
pensation, the first apostolic miracles, the 
first sermon, the first ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, the first persecution, the first mar- 
tyr, the first Gentile convert, the first for- 
eign missionary, and the first European 
church. It contained ten great sermons, 
which he took up in order, with the pre- 
liminary remark that nine were preached 
by the apostles and one by a layman, all 
being on the death of Jesus Christ. 
‘‘What this world wants to-day is not 
great preachers, but men that will just 
stand as witnesses. Instancing Pentecost 
as the first sermon, he emphasized the 
necessity of getting the Spirit’s power 
first, and then witnessing for Christ; and 
arraigned the modern church for its efforts 
without power. ‘‘There’s a good many 
ministers would be in an awful position if 
they should have Pentecost in their 
churches, and men should cry out: ‘What 
shall I do to be saved ?’ It would be an 
awful pity if they should have to pull out 
a manuscript to tell them.” He said that 
it was not necessary that a man should be 
educated to be a witness for Christ, for 
none of the preachers whose sermons were 
recorded in Acts, were reverends, college 
or theological students, and yet the men 
in Jerusalem were converted by the thou- 
sand. Laymen are dwarfed and crippled, 
because they have got the idea that a man 
has got to go through a theological semi- 
nary before he can preach. 

Referring to the same subject, J. Hud- 
son Taylor, of London, said that he could 


























and the only thing which leads to real 
success. 

9. The Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest. If Joshua fol- 
lowed God in all his commandments it 
would naturally and certainly follow that 
God would be with him everywhere. 


for work among the women, who flock 
there on pilgrimages from all over India. 

She spoke of woman’s work there. The 
difficulties were the greatest in the work 
among women. At the worker’s confer- 
ence there the question how many women 
we needed was answered, ‘‘Twenty wom- 
en to one man,”’ in order to reach the 
women as fast asthe men. The impossi- 
bility of reaching them by men on account 
of their seclusion was touched upon, and 
that even women of the poorer classes 
wouldn’t listen to men speaking in the 
street, which would be considered in the 
same light as if they had directly address- 
ed them, which was an insult. She said, 
however, that the women could reach their 
poorer sisters in the streets, more easily 
than they could the ‘high class women, 
who could be seen only at their homes or 
in the zenana carriages attached to each 
railway car. She told an amusing inci- 
dent in regard to a man’s entering sucha 
carriage at dusk by mistake, the reception 
of screams which he received, and his 
speedy escape. She said there were a great 
many real believers in these zenanas, who 
didn’t dare tocome out on account of the 
persecution, and so were not reckoned as 
converts. She gave some account of the 
success of her orphanage, which she con- 
sidered due to the prayers at home, and 
gave some instances of conversions and 
happy deaths of girls who had died there. 
They were kept in the orphanage till they 
were married, and in nine years, out of 
125 married, 107 were engaged in active 
Christian work. The speaker next de- 
scribed some of her experiences in itiner- 
acy, tenting and preaching from village to 
village. The girls from the school were 
sometimes taken, so that they might learn 
practical work. 

A very stirring address was delivered by 
Charles W. Shelton on the Indian ques- 
tion. He said: 

‘Is then the Indian problem a hopeless 
one? If Istood where Secretary Vilas 
stands, I would say that it never could be 
solved, with my knowledge of the Indian 
of to-day. At the close of the Mohonk 
conference, two years ago, our committee 
went to President Cleveland to petition in 
regard to methods. He said that he sym- 
pathized with all our methods and ideas. 
But, he said, gentlemen, you may dv all 
you can at Mohonk, I may do all that I 
can here in the White House, and Con- 
gress may do all that they can over there, 
but, and he turned and picked up a Bible, 
gentlemen, after all, that book has got to 
settle the Indian problem. (Applause.) 
And the President was right. Before you 
can do anything for his preservation, 
you've got to give him a new hope, a new 
salvation. I have studied many tribes, and 
have never found a tribe or village of In- 
dians or a single Indian civilized before he 
was Christianized.”’ 

Admitting that the Gospel was the solu- 
tion of the Indian question, the speaker 
next considered the question whether the 
Christianization of the Indians was possi- 
ble. ‘This he answered by the case ot the 
400 Indians taken captive in the Sioux war 


















































PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In its spiritual application we are 
taught by this lesson that though the law 
can never bring us into the Land of 
Promise, Jesus Christ, our Joshua, can. 

2. We learn that there are no skipped 
lessons in God's school. The children 
of Israel refused to go in at Kadesh-Barnea, 
so God brought them in where Jordan 
had overflowed all his banks and where 
the strong fortress of Jericho, ‘‘ walled up 
to heaven ’’ confronted them. 

3. Joshua had a tremendous task Jaid 
upon him, but God had trained him for 
it. His strength was to be in the fact 
that Jehovah would be with him. (Matt. 
i, 23. 

2 bod does not deliver us from keep- 
ing the law, He delivers us from breaking 
it. So Joshua was to study carefully and 
put in practice all that God had com- 
manded Moses. 
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(Concluded from page 102.) 


When Missionary work was especially 
under view, Sho Nemoto, of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, spoke for his native 
country, Japan, and gave some interest- 
ing facts in regard to the growth of mis- 
sionary work there. The first missionary 
from America went out in 1859; real 
Christianity began in 1872, after the pro- 
hibition of our religion had been removed. 
The church members now number 35,000. 
In one small place a church had grown 
from seven to 400 members in four years. 
Now 253 missionaries were in the country, 
whose population was 38,000,000. These 
missionaries represented 24 societies, of 
whom 17 were American, four English, 
and one Scotch. He believed in a glo- 
rious future for Japan, spoke of the won- 
derful material progress, and gave an 
eloquent description of the natural beau- 
ties of the country. When he had finished 
speaking, Mr. Moody called him back to 
the platform to shake hands with him, and 
he returned the courtesy with the Japan- 
ese salute, touching the other’s hand to 
his forehead. 

The longest and most interesting ad- 
dress of the afternoon was given by Fan. 
nie J. Sparks, of the orphanage school of 
300 girls in Bareilly, in the northwest 
Provinces of India. She has been con- 
nected with the Methodist society since 
1870, when she went out. Having been 
in this country two years on furlough, she 
is to return this fall, and will take charge 
of a school of similar standing in Mattra 
in the same district. This place has been 
attracting considerable attention of late, 
because of the unusual advantages offered 
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not see in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
any training was necessary. When aper- 
son was converted, he began to live and 
to preach Christ. ‘Love to souls is the 
preparation that the Spirit gives. It is our 
youngest converts that are the most suc- 
cessful soul winners, though they are not 
the best teachers for Christians or the best 
helpers for some purpzses. 

The practical effect of some of the meet- 
ings was shown when, after C. W. Shelton 
had made his appeal for the Indians, I. R. 
Sankey offered $700 to start a missionary 
station. D. L. Moody pledged an equal 
amount. $300 had already, during the 
address, been sent to the platform for a 
similar purpose, and, at the close, a lady 
handed in $400 to go with this. 

On the last day of the conference, 
Eighth mo. ro, there was a prayer-meet- 
ing at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and a 
farewell meeting in the evening. The 
prayer-meeting was indescribable. Much 
time was spent in silent prayer and much 
in offering requests for prayer. A very 
impressive scene took place when those 
who were going to the foreign field were 
asked to occupy the two front rows, and 
while 21 missionaries sat with bowed 
heads and with tears in their eyes, prayer 
was Offered for them by Moody. At 7 
o’clock the sermon on the mount was read 
to a large audience on the Round hill 
back of Moody’s house, and a half hour 
later Stone hall was crowded at the fare- 
well meeting. Brief speeches were made 
by H. M. Moore, of Boston, George B. 
Studd, of London, Dr. H. L. Wayland, 
of Philadelphia, Sidney Bridgman, of 
Northampton, A. C. Sewall, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., S. B. Capron, missionary in 
Madura, India, M. Morgan, missionary 
to Persia, George Constantine, of Smyr- 
na and H. L. Hastings, of Boston. D. 
L. Moody said that a lady had offered 
herself to go to China since this convoca- 
tion had opened, and another lady had 
given him a gold necklace to sell for the 
benefit of the mission cause. He prompt- 
ly put it up at auction, and I. R. Sankey 
paid $50 for it. Then the parting hymn 
was sung, and the convocation adjourned. 


SCHOOL. 


THE JoHNs Hopkins INsTITUTIONS,— 
The editor and readers of Zhe Student 
will, I feel sure, be glad to learn that the 
gloomy account of the financial condition 
of the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospitai, which recently 
appeared in its columns, is by no means 
a correct one. 

It is true that the University incurs a 
serious diminution of income from’ the 
stoppage of the B. & O. R. R. dividends, 
yet a good portion of its endowment is in- 
vested in productive real estate and other 
securities. It has also a reserved income 
fund, which, with care, will tide it over 
the next two years, when it is expected 
the railroad dividends will be secured. 
Moreover, the liberality of the citizens of 
Baltimore, interested in and prond of 
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their great University, can be relied on to 
meet any emergencies that may arise. 
Besides this, the University owns the 
Clifton estate of 350 acres of land within 
the city limits, which will, in time, prove 
to be a great source of income. 

The department of Psychology, it is 
true, loses Professor Hall, who was elect- 
ed President of Clark University, and 
whose loss will be felt, but the department 
will go on with its work. 

The eighteen scholarships awarded for 


-merit among the undergraduate students 


from Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina, will not be ‘‘ cut down to six and be 
given to Maryland only.” They remain 
as heretofore, except that in Virginia and 
North Carolina they will be given only to 
graduate students, at the request of promi- 
nent educators in those States, and the 
said scholarships will include free tuition 
and $100, instead of free tuition and 
$250. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital has a 
charter and endowment of its own, en- 
tirely distinct from the University, and its 
location is one mile distant. So far from 
‘¢ work upon the buildings being stopped ”’ 
for want of means, they are finished, are 
now being furnished, and they will be oc- 
cupied in a few months. 

Though the expenditure upon the 
grounds (fourteen acres), and upon the 
seventeen large brick buildings has been 
great, there does not remain one dollar of 
debt ; everything has been paid for from 
the income of the trust, the principal of 
which is $200,000 more than the original 
foundation, and it is all invested in solid 
securities, not one share of Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. stock. 

The medical school of the University 
will have the benefit of the Hospital ciinics 
and the department of original research 
and study. 

The Training School for Nurses will be 
the largest in this country, and will con- 
sist of three departments, hospital, family 
and district nursing, 

I have gone more into detail than 1 
expected to do wnen I took up my pen, 
as I have remembered that Johns Hop- 
kins, the founder, was a birthright mem- 
ber of our religious Society and a regular 
attender of meeting—that the University 
has contributed largely to the Faculties of 
Haverford, Bryn Mawr, Earlham, and 
Penn Colleges, and that the Society of 
Friends is largely represented in both 
Boards of Trustees and in the Faculty of 
the University.— Francis T. King, in The 
Student. 

Baltimore, Seventh mo, 18, 1888, 

IF A MAN is to be educated physically 
and intelligently because he has a physi- 
cal and intelligent nature, why should he 
not be educated and trained morally and 
spiritually because he has a moral and 
spiritual nature? I see no reason why 
there should not be in a college, and 
enter into the very conception of it, those 
who engage in the higher gymnastics. If 
men are to be trained to be strong in mus- 
cle, why not be strong in the Lord? If 
to wrestle with each other, why not with 


Ninth mo, 


wickedness? If to carry on mimic fights 
and boxing, why not fight the good fight 
of faith? If to gain the crown of victory 
in contests with each other, why not an 
incorruptible crown? If to run races in 
the gymnasium and on the campus, why 
not to run the race that is set before 
them in which they are ‘‘ compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses ?’’ Why, 
in short, if they are to be trained in bodily 
exercise that ‘‘ profiteth little, should they 
not be trained in Godliness that is profit- 
able unto all things?’’—Mark Hopkins, 


VocaL Cutture.—Andrew D. White, 
when at Yale College, wishing to compete 
for a prize, ‘‘ went to an elocutionist and 
engaged him for a course of vocal gym. 
nastics. When he wished me to recite my 
oration before him, I declined, saying that 
it must be spoken in my own way, not in 
his; that his way might be better, but 
that mine was my own, and I would have 
noother. He confined himself, therefore, 
to a course of vocal gymnastics alone, and 
the result was a surprise to myself and all 
my friends. My voice, from being weak 
and hollow, became round, strong and 
flexible. I then went to a student in a 
class above my own, a natural and forci- 
ble speaker, and made an arrangement 
with him to hear me pronounce my ora- 
tion, and to criticise it in a common sense 
way. This he did. At passages where 
he thought my method wrong, he raised 
his finger, gave me an imitation of my 
own manner, then gave the passage in the 
way he thought best, and allowed me to 
choose between his and mine. The result 
was that at the public competition I was 
successful. This experience taught me 
what I conceive to be the true theory of 
elocutionary training in our universities; 
vocal gymnastics on one side, common 
sense criticism on the other.’’—‘* How J 
was Educated." 


From The Student. 
IN THE NORTH WOODS. 


By this name the inhabitants and fre- 
quenters of that region denote the vast 
forest country of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. They speak of entering there as 
going ‘‘into the woods.’’ And an apt 
term this is; for denser forests one could 
scarcely find. 

For bim then who is weary of the strife 
of trade, of care, of conventionalities, one 
of the less frequented regions of these 
North Woods offers the balm he needs. 
It is desirable that he should be able to 
wield the oar, for rowing is not only the 
main kind of exercise open to him, but of 
locomotion also ; there being no roads i0 
a large part of the forest country, the 
passage through has to be made by the 
chains of lakes and small rivers in which 
the region is so rich. In the Adirondacks 
one adopts a new nomenclature ; a wood- 
road leading from one watercourse to al- 
other becomes ‘‘a carry,” because boats 
and luggage have to be carried across It; 
a narrow footpath is ‘a trail ;’’ a réesk 
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dence other than a large hotel is ‘a 
camp ;’’ and a new convenience called 
«a smudge ’’ becomes almost a necessity 
of life; the smudge is a smouldering fire 
of chips or pine needles sending up a 
thick smoke which drives away the mos- 
quitoes and flies; it is kindled either on 
the ground or in an old tin pail that can 
be set wherever it is needed. The mos- 
quitoes are very troublesome in the woods, 
which gives another reason for keeping on 
or near the water. A long season of dry 
weather abates this nuisance, and we shall 
find it attractive sometimes to follow a 
trail into the dark depths. Off the trail 
it is not safe to go without a guide, for 
the way is choked with the fallen trunks 
of a former generation of trees, whose 
huge forms lie along sometimes overgrown 
with deep moss, and the branches and 
twigs extend in every direction, so that it 
is impossible to advance without diverg- 
ing very much, and the way is almost in- 
fallibly lost. Going just a little distance 
along a trail pheasants whir up before you, 
and farther in are bears and deer; the 
latter come down to the stream at night 
to feed among the lily-pads, and are often 
seen by travelers. The usual way of 
hunting them is to go out at night in a 
boat with a lantern in the bow, darken- 
ed on all sides except the front, and pad- 
dle noiselessly up a stream where the deer 
may be attracted by the moving light 
without seeing boat or man or fatal rifle. 
Except in coming to the water animals are 
almost safe from interference by man. 
Some one said a wildcat might exist a 
hundred years a hundred yards back from 
a road, as far as man was concerned. The 
student of nature may have the opportu- 
nity to study under very favorable circum- 
stances bird and insect life as well as that 
of plants. He may see the strange figure 
of a heron perched on the top of a tall 
tree, or watch the eagle in his majestic 
flight overhead. Fishes, too, appear dart- 
ing through the clear water, but the chief 
part of the attention given to them by 
travelers is destructive. 

But perhaps you do not wish study or 
sport, but only rest and change from 
home cares. Then shall you enjoy with 
me watching the infinite changes of light 
and shade and coloring on cloud and lake 
and mountain, and of action in the water 
as the wind varies. One day you delight 
in a flood of sunshine through a clear air, 
bringing out boldly on the horizon the 
waving outline of the distant ridges, while 
the picturesque tops of pines and spruces 
on nearer slopes are penciled distinctly 
against the light sky, and reflected almost 
as distinctly in the calm surface of the 
lake. Rocks at the edge of the water 
show such a perfect double that they look 
like bivalve shells. 

Another day fleecy clouds flit over the 
blue depths above; we see these in our 
lowland homes ; yes, but we do not see 
there how the shadows passing over reveal 
the successive heights one behind another, 
as one is in sunshine and the next in 
shade, nor have we the cloud refle&ions 
in the water, giving the idea of tremend- 
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ous depth, as we see there the reverse of 
the blue dome above, with its high piles 
of snowy cloud near the zenith. Yet an- 
other time a dreamy haze intensifies the 
blue of the distant hills, till they are 
scarcely distinguished from the blue of the 
sky ; or clouds in soft masses—not merely 
their shadows—drift across the face of the 
mountains. 

Sunsets, beautiful everywhere, are 
doubly beautiful here, where the purple 
light glorifies the hills, and every streak 
of gold or red in the sky is reflected in a 
broad flush on the waves as your boat idly 
floats upon them. 

We were on the south bay of queenly 
Raquette Lake, where we looked westward 
across three miles of open water, while 
the stretch from north to south, of which 
the view was intercepted by projecting 
points, was much greater. The strong 
north-west breezes blowing over so many 
miles of water often heaped up waves that 
made me think of it as the sea, and feel 
the exhilaration of watching ocean waves. 
White caps glittered over the surface, and 
at the south-east part of the shore waves 
regularly rolled up on the yellow sand 
beach, and broke with the music of the 
ocean breakers, or dashed over rocks, 
throwing up water seven or eight feet. 
The most wonderful part was that when 
the wind died away the lake would sub- 
side in an hour or two into almost abso- 
lute quietude. Another beautiful effect 
of the trees and slopes was the echo, which 
would sharply repeat after a little interval 
the crack of a rifle or blow of a horn, and 
then the sound would reverberate, gradu- 
ally dying into silence. 

You shall enjoy ‘“‘in the woods” a 
change from the conventionalities of city 
life, by a return in many ways to primi- 
tive habits. You shall sleep, if you like, 
wrapped in your blanket on a springy bed 
of balsam twigs in an open shed covered 
with bark; and if you want heat and 
cheer, shall gather together drift-wood or 
timber that has been felled with the ax, 
and build a roaring fire in front of your 
camp. You shall be called to meals by a 
tin dinner-horn sounding under the tall 
trees, and feed on venison and trout. You 
shall dress, if a man, in thick flannel shirt 
and indestructible trousers and soft hat, 
and soft, easy shoes that will give sure 
footing on the rocks ; and if a woman, in 
a dress nearly similar in texture; flannel 
waist, allowing perfect freedom of mo- 
tion about shoulders and arms, perfectly 
plain skirt of awning stripe, or something 
else impervious to briars, and light felt 
hat with simple trimming—-a broad straw 
hat is of little use, because of the strong 
breezes. You shall walk on springy turf 
of moss and the fallen leaves of ever- 
greens, instead of pavements. You shall 
breathe air innocent of dust, and balmy 
with forest odors. You shall fight mus- 
quitoes, alas! but you shall feel yourself 
growing strong, and love the free, natural 
life. And nevertheless—may I whisper it ? 
—the return to civilization shall also have 
its attractions and compensations when 
the holiday is over. M. H. G. 
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RURAL. 


THE ENGLISH SPaRROw. — Whatever 
doubt in regard to the wholly injurious 
habits of the English Sparrow, Passer do- 
mestica, may have remained in the minds 
of farmers and gardeners, it must now be 
dispelled, when the mass of facts are fully 
known which have been collected by 
the Department of Agriculture, and pub- 
lished in the Report of 1886, recently dis- 
tributed. 

The information on this subject in the 
possession of the Department was ob- 
tained in answer to circulars which it 
had distributed in all parts of the country. 
Thirty-two hundred replies have been re- 
ceived. 

The ravages of the English Sparrow af- 
fect almost every crop produced by the 
farmer, fruit-grower and truck gardener, 
and extend over the entire year. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that it now exerts a more 
marked effect upon the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country than any other species 
of bird; and its unprecedented increase 
and spread, taken in connection with the 
extent of its ravages in certain districts, 
may be regarded with grave apprehension. 
In the early spring it prevents the growth 
of a vast quantity of fruit by eating the 
germs from the fruit buds of trees, bushes 
and vines, of which the Peach, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Apple, Apricot, Currant 
and Grape suffer most. 

But it is not only the buds, but the fruit 
itself which is eaten or mutilated so as to 
make it worthless. 

Detailed accounts are given of its de- 
stroying Lettuce, Peas, Beets, Radishes, 
Cabbages, Cauliflower, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Grapes, Tomatoes, 
Plums, Peaches, Pears and Apples. It 
appears to be particularly destructive to 
Grapes. 

The Report recommends to the legisla- 
tive bodies of the various States and Ter- 
ritories “the immediate repeal of all exist- 
ing laws which afford protection to the 
English Sparrow. 

‘‘The enactment of laws legalizing the 
killing of the English Sparrow at all sea- 
sons of the year, and the destruction of its 
nests, eggs and young,’’ and other legisla- 
tion providing for the destruction of the 
birds by persons appointed for the pur- 
pose.—Vick’s Magazine. 


Potato Bucs.—‘‘I have used during 
two years past,’’ says a correspondent in 
Husbandman, ‘‘water impregnated with 
gas tar for the purpose of destroying the 
Colorado beetle on my potato vines. It 
has proved more efficacious than Paris 
green, and has been used with equal effect 
upon my currant bushes. Two quarts of 
gas tar to a pailful of water are the pro- 
portions used, and the vines or bushes 
are sprinkled by means of a watering pot.” 


FIGHTING THE APPLE-WorRM.—Pastur- 
ing orchards, especially with hogs, will 
have a tendency to check the ravages of 
the codlin moth. The canker worm may 
also be kept in subjection, to a great ex- 
tent, by clean culture of orchards and late 
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fall plowing, which destroys their cocoons 
or exposes them to insectivorous birds. 
But the remedy is undoubtedly to be found 
in the use of Paris green or London-pur- 
ple ; I have found the latter best for all 
purposes, and can especially recommend 
it for orchard work. 

I find that it is necessary to spray apple 
trees quite early in the spring—about the 
time the blossoms drop off, and then re- 
peat the operation in about ten days or 
two weeks. This, in most cases, will be 
sufficient to protect both the fruit and the 
foliage, for the young codlin moths and 
canker worms can both be destroyed at 
one time, thus killing two birds with one 
stone. 

Until the past season I have had much 
trouble in properly applying the spray to 
my trees. But last spring I procured a 
Little Giant atomizer, made by the Nixon 
Nozzle and Machine Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 
With this machine I was able to spray my 
trees very nicely, and at a cost of not 
more than one cent a tree. The first cost 
of the machine ($35) rather frightened me, 
but with its use I was able to save about 
$500 worth of fruit and vegetables, al- 
though this has been a poor year for fruit 
and all kinds of crops in this section. I 
think it will well pay any farmer who has 
an orchard or raises potatoes to buy one of 
these machines. London-purple, at the 
rate of one pound to sixty-five gallons of 
water, will do the work.—/. O. A., in 
Farm and Garden. 


To Make a CaTERPILLAR ToRCH.—To 
burn out tent caterpillars a torch has tu 
be used which Prof. Riley thus describes : 
Take a piece of soft brick known as salmon 
brick, and trim it to an egg shape; then 
take two flexible wires, cross them over 
the brick, wrap them around it, and twist 
the ends together. Then attach it by the 
wires to a long stick, and soak the brick 
in coal oil; light it witha match and you 
are armed for the work. Asbestos may be 
used to advantage; and a little thorough 
work early enough in the season will ob- 
viate the necessity of more expensive rem- 
edies at a later time. The soaking in the 
oil may be repeated as often as required 
to maintain the flame.’’ 


ee 


DEAN BurGON ON ANTHROPOLOGY.— 
This learned English clergyman, whose 
criticisms of the Revised New Testa- 
ment were very severe, was, lately, de- 
livering a scientific discourse, Speaking 
on the nature of man as distinguished 
from the lower orders of creation, ‘* Man,’’ 
he remarked, ‘‘ is a progressive being ; the 
others are stationary. Think, for example, 
of the ass! Always and everywhere it is 
the same creature, and you never saw and 
never will see a more perfect ass than you 
see at the present moment !’’ 


—_—+o-+ —____ 


IT 1s admirable by what various steps 
the Lord is pleased to lead the soul of 
man, out of this world and the spirit of it 
—home tochimself. —TZhomas Story. 
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Correspondence. 





SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, ARKANSAS. 


A few months’ residence at Southland 
has deepened previous convictions that 
two, at least, of the needs of the colored 
people are homes and industrial educa- 
tion. Not one in ten of the colored pro- 
ducers of this neighborhood owns any 
land. A number of them will live on the 
same tract of land in cabins stuck here 
and there in the most convenient places, 
shaded by a few peach trees, loaded this 
year with a heavy crop of inferior seed- 
ling fruit. Occasionally you see some of 
the commoner flowers in the front yard. 
They rent at about $5 per acre, five or six 
acres of land to each member of the fam- 
ily, including the women and girls, for 
they work in the field asa rule. A small 
part is planted with corn, potatoes, cab- 
bage, etc., for the family and team, but 
the larger part with cotton to pay the rent 
and buy the necessaries of life not raised 
on the land. A large majority of the cot- 
ton-raisers mortgage their growing crops 
to get means to live on while it is matur- 
ing. The uncertainty of getting pay for 
his goods, even with a mortgage, makes it 
necessary for the merchant to charge more 
for his goods than if he received cash 
down, and then the producer is tempted 
to buy things he might do without, and 
very generally most of the crop is con- 
sumed by the time it is marketed, and the 
rent paid. A wholesale grocer and cotton 
factor in the little city of Heiena, will 
keep shoes, hats, dry-goods, trunks, vali- 
ses, etc., in addition to groceries, so as to 
furnish those who mortgage their crops to 
him with most of the things needed in the 
family. The owners of the lands are gen- 
erally non-residents and do no building on 
their farms save the cabins for their ten- 
ants, and these are frequently built by the 
tenant in connection with a lease for 
clearing a certain amount, and there is 
little or no public improvement, so there 
is no work to be had by the country labo- 
rer, but the same round of cotton and 
corn. Indiana Yearly Meeting owns 138 
acres of land near the College that will 
soon be for sale in small lots to colored 
people. I think asa rule they are as in- 
dustrious as any people I know. A few 
evenings since, my wife and I visited an 
aged grandmother, perhaps over 75 years 
old. She occupies a cabin in the yard 
with her son-in-law; it is about 10x12 
feet, the story not to exceed 7 feet, the 
cracks closed with riven boards, In this 
little room was an old-fashioned spinning 
wheel, for woolen reels. At its head were 
two pairs of hand cards for carding wool 
and cotton reels. As this old woman isa 
cripple and walks with difficulty with two 
canes, she has a tall stool or bench by the 
side of the wheel to sit upon, and a box 
to rest her rheumatic limbs upon, and at- 
ter carding her reels she thus sits and spins 
drawing out the threads the length of her 
arm. This yarn she knits into heavy 
socks. A half dozen pairs hung on a line 
awaiting the cold weather that will create 
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a market for them. This family has not 
mortgaged their crop for ten years. 

Skilled labor is in demand and com- 
mands good wages. The smith gets two 
dollars for shoeing a horse, the shoemaker 
twenty-five cents tor a patch on a shoe, 
the plasterer eighteen cents per yard for 
plastering and all things found him, and 
other things to correspond, while the or- 
dinary laborer gets seventy-five cents per 
day. The proper education of the colored 
people will induce them to enter into 
these varied pursuits, and become inde- 
pendent as a people, and every facility 
should be given them. Through the lib- 
erality of the late George Sturge, the Col- 
lege has been furnished with a set of car- 
penter tools, one of shoemaker tools, and 
also of blacksmith tools. The latter are 
being used by one of the students who is 
a good workman, and does the smith work 
for the farm and surrounding country and 
who is ready to assist others in learning 
the trade. We greatly miss a small print. 
ing press and type which were destroyed 
by the fire last fall. They were used in 
printing programs, letter-heads, envelopes, 
etc., thus advertising the school and giv- 
ing lessons ina useful occupation. If some 
friend of the College would supply us with 
another, we would not only hold them in 
grateful remembrance, but endeavor to 
use it towards the elevation of a down- 
trodden but now rising race. The value 
of the trade of the colored man and of his 
vote amid the contending interests of lo- 
calities and parties and persons, is giving 
him a position in society here that he did 
not have a few years ago. He needs to 
be better educated to meet these respon- 
sibilities. C. W. Oszorn. 
Southland College, Eighth mo, 29, 1888. 


WHAT HAS SAVED THE BIRDS. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: In your 
issue of Eighth mo. 30, is a paragraph 
from ‘‘Science,” raising the query as to 
what has caused the greatly increased 
number of birds this year, particularly of 
the small songsters. The writer suggests 
no explanation and remarks upon the fact 
that the regular organ of American orni- 
thologists furnishes none, although it com- 
ments upon the unquestionable fact. 

Will you permit me to suggest what 
seems to be at least a plausible if not a 
positive explanation cf the phenomenon. 
The Audubon Society for several years 
has been doing a quiet but none the less 
effective work throughout the country in 
asserting the right of these gentle, harm- 
less and beautiful creatures to life unmo- 
lested by fear of man. The promoters of 
this Society have actually shamed their 
more thoughtless sisters into an abandon- 
ment of the barbarous custom of using the 
heads, wings and bodies of birds as orna- 
ments for bonnets or other articles of 
dress. It has been one of the rare excep- 
tional cases where sentiment has actually 
changed a general fashion. 

The consequence has been marked if 
not extraordinary. The demand for the 
bodies of small birds that at one time was 
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epormous, has now very largely fallen off. 
Instead of, as was the case at one time, the 
little songsters being killed by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, it has almost ceased 
to be profitable to carry them to market. 
The natural result has followed. All that 
the birds needed was to be left to them- 
selves. They have increased and multi- 
plied as God meant they should, and as 
they did in the days before the demands 
of a cruel fashion doomed millions of 
their innocent lives to meet the caprice of 
thoughtless or conscienceless pursuers of 
fashion. Henry W. SACKETT. 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, Ninth mo, 4, 1888. 








WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuincTon, D. C., September roth, 1388, 

The most disgraceful piece of legislation 
that has been railroaded through Congress 
for many years was the Chinese restric. 
tion bill; that is, the manner in which ic 
was rushed through before the action of 
the Chinese government on the treaty was 
known ; that constitutes the disgrace. It 
unanimously passed the House without 
reference to a committee or debate, simply 
because no member of the many in both 
parties who are opposed to any such 
methods had the courage necessary to ob- 
ject for fear that the objection would lose 
votes for his party in the coming election. 
In the Senate it was little better. There 
was an effort made to postpone action until 
something definite was heard from the 
Chinese government, but immediate action 
was demanded by some of the Senators, 
and it was only the lack of a quorum that 
prevented its immediate passage. There 
was a quorum present Friday, and it was 
passed in spite of the fact that a telegram 
was received from our Minister to China, 
saying that the treaty had not been re- 
jected, only postponed for further infor- 
mation, with only three voters against it 
—Senators Hoar, Wilson, of Iowa, and 
Brown. Afterward Senator Blair moved 
a reconsideration of the vote for the pur- 
pose, as he stated, of offering an amend- 
ment to the bill posponing its taking effect 
for sixty days; pending a settlement of this 
motion the Senate adjourned. 

The Democratic leaders of the House 
have decided that the first move for ad- 
journment shall be made by the Senate. I 
believe that if it were possible without the 
consent of the leaders on either side to get 
a resolution providing for an adjournment 
in two weeks’ time before both Houses that 
it would undoubtedly pass. The rank and 
file on both sides, in both Houses, want 
to get away. 

The political situation here just at this 
time is chiefly remarkable for doubt. The 
cool-headed men on both sides candidly 
admit that everything is thus far in doubt 
and it looks as though it would remain so 
until the votes are counted on election 
day. Neither side will have a walk-over, 

I understand that both Mr. Cleveland 
and Secretary Bayard repudiate the action 
of Mr. Scott in so hastly preparing and 
pushing through the House the Chinese 
restriction bill. ‘They both say that they 
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did not know such a bill was in existerce 
until they learned of its unanimous pas- 
sage by the House. 

Senator Stewart wants a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the workings of the 
General Land Office. 
From The Southern Workman. 


THE SIOUX RESERVATION QUES- 
TION. 











The question of the Sioux Reservation, 
embracing 20,000,000 acres of land, of 
which it is proposed to get one half, or 
11,000,000 acres, for sale at fifty cents an 
acre to white settlers, is one of the most 
important Indian questions which have 
come up in a longtime. It is precisely 
like the Choctaw question which we re- 
viewed the other day, the treatment of 
which by the United States made a record 
of fifty years of gross injustice, to be con- 
demned at last by our own Supreme Court. 

A recent act of Congress has provided 
that commissioners shall deal with the 
Sioux for the purchase of half the lands 
which were definitely granted to them at 
the close of the Sioux war. The consent 
of three-fourths of the Indians is to be 
secured, and the scheme offers them $r1,- 
000,000 for the purchase of farm imple- 
ments and stock, and requires that, upon 
the ratification of the treaty, the Indians 
shall select and settle upon their separate 
farms, in lieu of living at large upon com- 
mon hunting and grazing grounds. 

The lands which may be taken under 
the treaty are to be sold to actual settlers 
at fifty cents an acre, and the proceeds of 
the sale, expected to be a sum of $5,000,- 
000, are to be placed at interest for the 
benefit of the Sioux Nation; in other 
words, the Sioux are to be compelled by 
tne United States to deposit half their 
property in the savings bank, and to live 
white-man fashion on separate farms, in- 
stead of Indian fashion on grazing lands 
and hunting grounds after the immemorial 
custom of peoples of low culture through- 
out the whole of human history. 

If the scheme can be carried through 
without forcing it upon the Sioux, it will 
no doubt greatly promote both the more 
civilized settlement of their part of the 
Northwest and the immediate building of 
the Chicago and Northwestern railroads to 
the Black Hills. But the Sioux are prac- 
tically unanimous in resisting the whole 
scheme, and there seems to be very little 
prospect of dealing with them for making 
way for white settlers and railways and 
putting half their property into the sav- 
ings banks, unless upon a basis of injustice 
and wrong which the United States can- 
not afford to use against them, as it was 
used against the Choctaws. 


——_—_- +a 


Wer: we called upon to name the ob- 
ject under the sun which excites the deep- 
est commiseration in the heart of Chris- 
tian sensibility, which includes in itself 
the most affecting incongruities, which 
contains the sum and substance of real 
human misery, we should not hesitate to 
say, an irreligious old age. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. 





Think ye, sin-nailed Him to that cross, 
For sin the hammer swung, 

Sin lifted up the cruel tree 

On whose broad arms He hung, 

Sin triumphed, when from anguished lips 
His bitter cry was wrung ? 


So seemed it. But ner sin, nor men, 
Nor nails had held Him there ; 
Love was the nail that beld Him up, 
And made Him strong to bear 
For us the weary weight of woe 
And tempest of despair. 

R. H, THOMAS. 
Baltimore, Md. 


——___.@.———— 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE PRAYER OF ALFRED THE 
GREAT. 





BY ADELINE L, F. DANIELS, 





Early on a cool, bright morning 
Centuries ago, 

Rising sunbeams tipped the hill-tops 
With a pearly glow, 

Lighting veils of mists, uprising 
From the valleys low. 


Sounded clear the hunter's bugle 
Through the woodland shade, 

In the thick dew shows the pathway 
Trampling steeds have made, 

Cheery voices break the stillness 
Of that grassy glade. 


Young, and fair, and held in honor 
One among that band; : 
England's king, and England's darling, 
Ruling well his land ; 
Serving well, for who best serveth 
Doth the best command, 


Near by stood a lonely chapel 
Where the king drew rein ; 

Here alone to prav and worship 
Was his soul full fain, 

For his noble mind yearned greatly 
For the heav’nly gain, 


In this place of prayer he wrestled 
For a victor's crown, 

Groaned to know that human vices 
Should not drag him down, 

Plead that even pain might save him 
From his conscience’ frown, 


Welcome sore disease, if only 
Leaving clear his brain, 

Leaving for his kingly duties 
Manly strength to reign ; 

Thus, his soul relieved, King Alfred 
Joins the hunting train, 


And, we're told, his cry was granted; 
Fierce pain seized him oft ; 

Yet he ruled with skill and kindness, 
Manners firm, yet soft ; 

And the title fine “‘ Truth-teller” 
One he bore aloft. 


Still a halo bright surrounds him 
As we read his name, 

Still his story makes our spirits 
Glow with purer flame, 

For with ever-wid’ning circles 
Grows a good man’s fame, 


Millville, Mass. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—The Prince of Wales, it is said, is 
about to join the order of Odd Fellows, 


Michael Davitt proposes to testify before 
the Parnell Commission, showing his own as 
well as Parnell’s opposition to secret con- 
spiracy, and his advocacy of constitutional 
agitation, since 1879. Davitt says that he 
has been threatened with assassination on 
this account. 

The Commission of Judges on the Zimes- 
Parnell case began its sittings Ninth mo, 17. 
The Judges decided that the letters referred 
to in the Zimes charges against Parnell and 
others must be produced. 


Captain Vangele, chief of the Stanley 
Falls expedition, has arrived from the upper 
Congo, without any news of Stanley, A dis- 
patch from St. Paul de Loanda states that 
Major Bartelot, leader of the expedition in 
search of Stanley, was murdered Seventh 
mo. 19th by his Manyema carriers, 

A monster meeting was held Ninth mo, 
16th in Phoenix Park, Dublin. The Lord 
Mayor, Wm. O’Brien and others spoke. 

GERMANY.—The relations between the Em- 
peror and his mother are reported to be not 
yet entirely amicable. 

Carl Schurz has written to a leading Ger- 
man paper, denying recent charges made of 
prevailing corruption in American elections. 

FRANCE.—President Carnot and Prime 
Minister Floquet arrived at Saint Lo on the 
11th instant, and were warmly greeted by 
the people. They were at Cherbourg on the 
12th, and at Rouen on the r4th. 

A serious bread riot has occurred at Paris. 


SWITZERLAND.—1I500 acres of land have 
been submerged by a flood in the Canton of 
St. Gall. The crops are destroyed, and many 
villages have been abandoned, 

ITaLy.—The Duke of Aosta and Princess 
Letitia Bonaparte were married at Turin on 
the 11th instant, by both civil and religious 
ceremonies. 

The possibility of the Pope leaving Rome, 
under some circumstances, is publicly dis- 
cussed, Belgium is especially spoken of in 
this connection, 

The Pope is reported to have issued a new 
decree, favorable to the organization of the 
Knights of Labor. 

AusTRIA-HUNGARY.—Great floods have 
been reported at Innsbruck, Traffic on rail- 
ways to the south is much impeded, and the 
damage done is enormous, 

SPAIN.—Disastrous floods have occurred, 
destroying several villages, and driving 
many people, in panic, to the mountains, 
Twelve persons, at least, have been drowned. 

Cupa.—-A terrible cyclone has devastated 
the interior of the island ; 800 lives have been 
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lost, and property destroyed to the value of 
$1,500,000, 

GREECE.—Several earthquake shocks have 
occurred at Missolonghi, causing damage 
amounting to $400,000. 

SaMoOA.—A rebellion of the natives, with 
an army of 3000 men, has arisen against Ta- 
masese, who is favored by local German of- 
ficials. 

DomeEstTic.—In the U. S. Senate, on the 
11th instant, Senator Sherman, from the 
Finance Committee, reported a bill to make 
Trusts unlawful. An amendment was pro- 
posed to it on the 12th, by Senator George. 

East-bound shipments of flour and other 
provisions, by the railroads in the Central 
Traffic Association, amounted last week to 
17,748 tons, against 17,203 the previous week. 

The great flood at Augusta, Georgia, on 
the roth instant, awakened many people by 
the rushing of water into their houses. The 
whole city was submerged to a depth of 
from 3 to 15 feet. The loss is estimated as 
$1,000,000. In Mexico, floods have suspend- 
ed all railroad travel between the City of 
Mexico and Vera Cruz, Great damage by 
floods has been done, also, under fourteen 
days of rain, atound Columbia, S. C. 

Many new cases of yellow fever have still 
occurred at Jacksonville and at McClenny, 
Florida, Over 900 casesin all have been 
reported, with a mortality of about 1 death in 
7 cases, 

Richard A. Proctor, the astronomer, who 
arrived lately in New York from Florida, 
died of yellow fever in the Willard Parker 
Hospital, Ninth mo, 12th. 

George Law, the millionaire of New York, 
is said to have given $12,000 towards the re- 
lief of the sufferers at Jacksonville, Florida. 
Large contributions for the same end are 
being made in New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities. 

At the Lower Brule Agency, Dakota, 240 
Indians have signed in favor otf the Sioux 
Treaty. Altogether, 386 signatures have 
been obtained by the Commission, Capt. 
Pratt chairman of the Commission, is dis- 
couraged in regard to the final result of its 
endeavors, The County Seat war in Wichita 
county, Kansas, has been amicably settled, 

Terrible suffering from starvation is re- 
ported from Canadian Northwest Territory ; 
many deaths having thus resulted in several 
places. 

In Utah, it is officially reported that there 
have been, since 1882, 470 convictions for 
polygamy, &c., with fines imposed, and 30 
convictions followed by imprisonment with- 
out fines. 

Five railroad accidents occurred in the 
United States on the 14th instant, in three of 
which certainly, and probably in another, 
lives were lost. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was able to take a 
short walk out of doors on the 16th instant. 
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Marriage. 


MASCORRO—-FLORES.—-In Hussey 
College, Matamoros, Mexico, Eighth month 
29th, 1888, Luciano Mascorro to Louisa 
Flores, After the civil ceremony a religious 
service was held in the meeting-house, 


Died. 


GARDNER.—Aaron Gardner was born 
near New Garden, N. C., in 1792. Emi- 
grated to Union county, Indiana, with his 
parents, Isaac and Eunice Gardner, in 1818, 
In 1819 he married and settled in the woods 
and cleared the farm on which he always 
lived and where he died Tenth mo. 4, 1887, 
aged 95 years, 7 months and 28 days. He 
was a consistent member of the Society of 
Friends and an elder of Salem Monthly 
Meeting for many years, and was respected 
and beloved by all who knew him. 


STATED MEETING of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia will be held at No, 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Ninth 
month 28, 1888, at 10.30 o’clock, A. M. 
D, P. ATHERTON, 
Recording Secretary. 
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INSTRUCTION IN ELOCUTION 
335 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
LOGICAL ANALYS18 AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 


REFERENCES: Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale Univers- 
iy, New Haven, Conn.; M. Frances Boice, No. 102 

orth Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John H. 
Dillingham, Friends’ Select Schools, Philadelphia. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1888. 


Indiana Y. M., at Richmond, Ind.,, 
26th of Ninth month, 
Kansas Y. M., at Lawrence, Ks,, 
12th of Tenth month, 
Baltimore Y. M., at Baltimore, Md., 
gth of Eleventh month. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PRILADELPHLA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 
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INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, fo 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com 
a invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of pro’ 


0. 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


‘ Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm, Gummere, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


J. M. Albertson, 
Frederic Collin, IsraekMorris, Phitip.C. Garrett, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$20,115,023.49 


r which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 


, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


ny. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 


. Itis presided over by an officer learned in the law 
Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided atemtina to itecare and sanazounent. 


ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Asa 8. Wing, Justus C, Strawbridge 


Hl; Jay 





